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Notes, 


KENTISH “ LEGEND IN STONE.” 


Many of your readers have, I doubt not, felt 
much interest in the Worcestershire “ Legend in 
Stone,” which has appeared in your columns 
(Vol. v., p.30.; Vol. vi., pp. 216. 288.). Permit 
me to add a Kentish legend to your already rich 
store of Folk Lore. During a recent excursion in 
Kent, I visited the very remarkable little church 
of Barfreston (pronounced Barson), a few miles 
distant from Dover: a church, the circular east 
window (one of its original shafts was of wood, 
Bloxam’s Goth. Arch., 8th edit., p. 99.), the chan- 
cel arch, and the south door of which are so well 
known to ecclesiologists; whilst the beauty of its 


| site commends it so favourably to all lovers of the 


| picturesque. 
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It is of the sculptures of this south 
door that I have now to speak; the tympanum 
bears a representation of the Savivur, “ in a sitting 


| attitude, holding in His left hand a book, with His 
| right arm and hand upheld, and thus placed in 


allusion to His words, ‘I am the door.’” (Bloram, 


| p. 90.) But the arch itself has a series of panels, 


from which the aged sexton, who was my guide, 
contrived to extract the history which, in imitation 


| of your previous correspondents, [ have styled a 


| Kentish “ Legend in Stone.” 


The figures which 


| most frequently recur are those of a knight, a 
| horse, and a hare: a large stone is also repre 


| positions. 
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| did not state.] 


These are seen several times in different 
The legend founded hereupon was re- 
lated with great unction, my informant pointing 
out with his staff, as he proceeded, the panels in 
which the various parts of the history were de- 
picted. It was as follows: 
There was “ once upon a time” a noble knight, 
who was wont to recreate himself, in those inter- 
vals of his life which were not occupied with the 
chivalrous pursuits of fighting and feasting, by 
the “huntynge of the hare.” [Why the noble 
knight should have hunted in armour, deponent 
It “fell on a day,” as the Liber 
Festivalis would phrase it, that as he was engaged 
in his favourite amusement, his horse, stumbling 
over a large stone, threw its rider. The stone, as 
compared with the horse and its rider, was, de- 


sented. 
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cidedly, a large one. Whether the gallant knight | in fact died before the former's birth, which 


received severe injuries, and recovered in due 
course, or whether he was miraculously preserved 
from harm, I cannot tell: suffice it to say, that he 
repented of his evil ways, and became the founder 
of the picturesque little church which, standing on 
a graceful slope, with a background of rich foliage, 
forms the chief attraction of the village of 
Barfreston. 

The name of the knight would, of course, be 
interesting. His church has been recently and 
well restored : a small brass plate on the eastern 
face of the south pier of the chancel arch thus 
records the restoration : 

“HMC MDES VETUSTISSIMA ATATE LABANS 
JERE COLLATO AMICORUM OPERA 
IN HONOREM DEI 
REFECTA ET ORNATA FUIT 
JACOBO GILLMAN RECTORE 
ANNO SALUTIS MDIIIXLI.” 


Tn the ambry, which is furnished with a modern 
door, is a small paten bearing date 1577, and a 
chalice of the same period: and on the interesting 
Norman stringcourse which runs round the inte- 
rior of the building below the windows, is a curious 
little group of a grotesque man, and a monkey and 
hare carrying a rabbit. A small portion of a 
fresco painting, which represented our Lord and 
His apostles, remains at the east end. 

A very remarkable instance of longevity in con- 
nexion with this parish is recorded by Ireland in 
his History of Kent, vol. iii. p.283. At the funeral 
(in 1700) of a rector of the church, who died at 
the advanced age of ninety-six, the divine who 


took place the 13th December, 1521; while Leo's 
decease occurred on the Ist of that same month, 
twelve days before. Again, Clement XIV. is pro. 
duced as perfecting the Roman press in conjune- 
tion with Leo X.; of which that Clement (Gan. 
ganelli), whose pontificate was posterior to Leo X's 
by 248 years (1521 —1769), has left no proof. The 
whole in truth presents a series of anachronisms 
and confused names: for Sixtus V. should be 
Nicholas V., and Clement XIV. should be replaced 
by Clement VIII. It certainly was in the pon- 
tificate of Nicholas that printing, if not invented, 


| produced any recognisable or corresponding fruit; 


| price of 12,000 francs. 


preached the funeral sermon was eighty-two, the | 


reader eighty-seven, the sexton eighty-six, and his 
wife eighty; whilst “several” from the adjacent 


parish of Coldred were above a hundred years of 


age. W. Sparrow Simpson, B.A. 


NEW CRYSTAL PALACE. 


(Jurors’ Report, Paiytixc.) 


In the Atheneum of October 9, 1852, p. 1093., 


and article “ Jurors’ Report of the Examples of 


Printing,” I read : 

“ There were examples from Sydney and Washington, 
towns founded only a generation ago, but nothing from 
Rome or Venice! The Roman press, once so active 
and still so famous, is now idle. The great office of 
the Vatican, founded by Sixtus V., and perfected by 
Leo X. and Clement XIV., for printing the Scriptures 
and Fathers, has long been all but idle. The only 
issues of late having been in the Oriental tongues,” &c. 


The glaring errors contained in the preceding 
few lines greatly surprize me, as allowed to appear 
in so generally a perfectly well-edited publica- 
tion as the Atheneum: for here we find the Pope 


Sixtus V. 


represented as anterior to Leo X., who 





for no example or record exists of a volume prior 
to the Bible known as the Mazarine Bible ; which, 
from undoubted, though not dated evidence, was 
published at Mentz in the interval of 1450 to 1455, 
which interval was filled by that pontiff’s reign. 
There had indeed been printed, in 1454 and 1455, 
some papal indulgences bearing these dates, but on 
single sheets; while no volume exhibited the date 
of impression until 1457, when the Psalter (Psal- 
morum Codex) proceeded from the Mentz press of 
Fust and Schefher. Our countryman Count 
M‘Carthy’s copy, though deficient in some acces- 
sory requisites, was purchased at his sale in 1817 
for the Royal Library by Louis XVIII, at the 
In 1793, my old friend 
the Count had left it, with other bibliographical 
treasures, in my care at Bordeaux for some years, 
in the apprehension of their seizure by the Con- 
vention, as the property of a noble. ‘The earliest 
book printed with a date in Italy was Lactantius, 
In Monasterio Sublacensi, 1465, folio. 

Nicholas, after bringing to a happy conclusion 
the temporary dissentions of the Papal See, proved 
himself the munificent patron of literature by 
liberally providing for its restorers, Poggio, Pe- 
rotto, Platina, Theodore Gaza, Cardinal Bessarion, 
with numerous other native Italians and refugees 
from the then enslaved Byzantine empire. 

As for the united or successive perfection of 
the Vatican press by Leo X. and Clement XIV, 
the praise should have been given to Sixtus V. 
and Clement VIII. ‘The former got printed m 
1590 the Latin Vulgate, Rome, ex Typographia 
Apostolica Vaticana, opera Aldi Manutii, in tolio— 
a beautiful volume; but though executed by (the 
younger) Aldus, teeming with faults, which, on 
discovery, were immediately corrected in a new 
edition, under Clement VIIL., of equally beautiful 
typography, in 1592. The title represents the 
volume as a republication: Biblia Sacra. Vulga 
tie editionis Sixti Quinti, cum bulla Clementis VIII, 
cujus authoritate sunt recusa. ‘This discord of the 
two papal editions was exultingly seized on ly 
Thomas James, the Oxonian (Bodleian) librarian 
at the time, as contradictory to the pontifical claim 
of infallibility, in his work Bellum Papale, swe 
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Concordia Discors Sixti V. et Clementis VIII. 
circa Hieronymianam editionem, §c., 1600, 4to. : 
but the simple fact of the instant correction of the 
Sixtus edition of 1590, by that of Clement in 
1592, refutes the assumption of infallibility im- 
puted, in this instance, to the Popes, as it is a dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the contrary — being the 
work of hands, and not of minds. No book of any 
extent, whatever may be the printer's boast, ever 
proceeded faultless, or, as it is termed by the 
craft, immaculate, from working hands. One error 
only, it was long affirmed, pulsis*for pulses in the 
preface, impaired the spotless purity of the edition 
of the New Testament by Robert Stephens in 
1549. Subsequent editors, however, Mills, Wet- 
stein, and Griesbach, easily disprove this asserted 
accuracy; and Didot, in the preface to the mag- 
nificent edition of Virgil in 1799, equally denounced 
the unfounded pretensions of the Glasgow Horace 
of 1744, with the edition of Zivy by Ruddiman in 
1752, &c.; nor have the stereotype publications 
fulfilled their early promise. Our constantly erring 
authorised editions of the Scriptures need no 
mention: they cannot fail to strike every reader. 

But, reverting to my original purpose, I wish to 
observe, that, though surprised at such blunders 





“ The hye justyce and many mo 
Had take into their honde 
Holy all the knyghtes det, 

To put that knyght to wronge.” 

When, therefore, Sir Richard makes his appear- 
ance on the appointed day, professes that he is not 
prepared to pay, and formally prays “of a lenger 
daye,” the justice promptly interferes : 

“« Thy daye is broke,’ said the justyce ; 
*‘ Londe getest thou none,’ ” 


Whereupon the knight says, — 
«“* Now, good syr justice, be my frende, 
And fende me of my fone.’” 

And the High Justice makes the following notable 
reply : 

“«T am holde with the abbot,’ sayd the justyce ; 

* Bothe with cloth and fee.’” 

The knight evidently considers this a sufficient 

and final answer to his appeal to the justice, for 


| he immediately turns to the sheriff with— 


in the admirably conducted Atheneum af first sight, | 


I withheld these animadversions, in expectation of 
finding the mistakes corrected in the subsequent 
Numbers of the 16th and 23rd. This omission is 
the cause of my present address, far prolonged, I 
am sensible, beyond its direct necessity; but the 
collateral subjects into which I have been led or 
seduced may not be deemed wholly devoid of 
interest. J.R. (of Cork.) 


ROBES AND FEES IN THE DAYS OF ROBIN HOOD. 


The Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode contains a re- | 


markable illustration of the abuse of robes and 
fees, in the case of Robin's friend the knight, of 
Uterysdale near Nottingham. 

This knight, called in a subsequent part of the 
tale Syr Rychard at the Lee, had “ set to wedde,” 
or pledged his lands, worth “foure hondred pounde 
by yere,” to the abbot of St. Mary's at York, for 
a sum of four hundred pounds; and it seems that, 
unless the knight either repays the borrowed 
money, or appears personally at the abbot’s court 
to pray for a longer day, at the expiration of 
twelve months his lands will be forfeited to the 
abbot. 

“ But he come this ylke day, 

Dysherytye shall he be,” 
says the abbot, who, being desirous to obtain per- 
manent possession of the knight's lands, has taken 
care to retain the High Justice of England, or, in 
the words of the ballad, 
“ The high justyee of Englonde 
The abbot there dyde Aolde.” 


“* Now, good syr sheryf, be my frende.’” 


As the writer of The Lytell Geste places this in- 
cident of the abuse of robes and fees by the abbot 
and justice in the reign of “ Edwarde our comly 
kynge,” who, according to the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
was Edward IL. it may be interesting to inquire 
whether such an incident can be referred, with any 
degree of probability, to the reign of this king. 

Turning to the statutes concerning maintenance, 
I find an ordinance made in the thirty-third year 


| of the reign of Edward I., a.v. 1305, which de- 





clares that — 

“Conspiratours sount ceux... . . qui receivent 
gentz de pais a leur robes ou a leur feez pur meintenir 
lour mauveis emprises et pur verite esteindre auxibien 
les prenours come les donours.” — Statutes of the Realm, 
vol. i. p. 145. 


“ They who receive persons of peace to their robes or 
to their fees, to maintain their evil undertakings and to 
stifle truth, are conspirators, as well the takers as the 
givers.” 

This authoritative definition of conspirators, 
however, seems to have been insufficient to sup- 
press the abuse; for several statutes against main- 
tenance were made in the first, fourth, tenth, and 
eighteenth years of the reign of Edward III.; and 
in the twentieth year of this reign, a.p. 1346, an- 
other statute occurs wherein robes and fees are 
expressly mentioned ; it may therefore be reason- 
ably inferred that the malpractice prevailed in the 
intermediate reign of Edward IL. 

The statute 20 Edward IIL c. v. has the follow- 
ing passage : 

« Item. Por ceo que nos sumes enformez que plusurs 
mesnours et meintenours des quereles et parties en pais 
sont maintenuz et covertz par seigneurages, par ont ils 
sont le plus embaudez de mesprendre et par procure- 
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ment covigne et meintenance de tieux mesnours en pais 
sont plusures gentz desheritez et aucuns delaiez et des- 
turbez de lour droit, et aucuns nientcoupables convictz 
et condempnez ou autrement oppressez, en defesaunce 
de lour estat, et en notoire destruccion et oppression de 
notre poeple, si avons commandez et commandons que 
touz les grantz oustent desore en avant de lour rete- 
nance feez et robes, touz tieux mesnours et maintenours 
en pais, saunz nul favour eide ou confort faire a eux 
desore en quecunque manere.” — Statutes of the Realm, 
vol, i, p. 304. 

“ Item. Because we are informed that many holders 
and maintainers of quarrels and parties in peace are 
maintained and protected by seigneurages, whereby 
they are the more encouraged to offend, and by pro- 
curement, covine, and maintenance of such holders in 
peace are many persons disherited, and some delayed 
and disturbed of their right, and some innocent persons 
convicted and condemned, or otherwise oppressed in 
undoing of their estate, and in notorious destruction 
and oppression of our people; so we have commanded 
and do command that all the great do oust from this time 
forth of their retinance fees and robes, all such holders 
and maintainers in peace, without any favour, aid, or 
countenance done to them henceforth in any-soever 
manner.” 

The attribution of this misconduct to the High 
Justice of England may be an exaggeration of the 
ballad-writer’s; but that justices did frequently 
offend in this way is evident, from the following 
clause in the oath to be taken by justices, given in 
the statute just quoted, c. vi.: 

“ Et que vos ne prendrez fee tant come vos serez 
justiez ne robes de nul homme graunt ne petit sinoun 
du Roi mesme.”— Jd., vol. i. p, 305. 

“ And that you will take no fee so long as you shall 
be justices, nor robes, of any man great or small, except 
of the King himself.” 

Hence I think it may be safely inferred that the 
writer of The Lytell Geste, who represents that 
Robin Hood lived in the reign of “ Edwarde, our 
comly kynge,” if he intended Edward IL. did not 
commit an anachronism when he introduced the 
incident of the abuse of cloth and fee by the abbot 
and justice. J. Lewgxrn Curtis. 





BAST NORFOLK FOLK LORE. 

In this remote district of the county, bordering 
on the sea-coast, viz. the Hundreds of Flegg, I 
have discovered many superstitious observances, 
&c., which, perhaps, will interest lovers of ancient 
folk lore. f sabjoin a few which have lately come 
under my notice. 

1, Prayer. — 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on! 
Four corners to my bed, 
Five angels there lie spread ; 
Two at my head, 
Two at my feet, 
One at my heart, my soul to keep.” 











The preceding, I have reason to believe, is in 
constant use among the cottagers who have not 
received better instruction, 

2. Charm for Burns. — 
“ An angel came from the north, 
And he brought cold and frost ; 
An angel came from the south, 
And he brought heat and fire; 
The angel from the north 
Put out the fire. 
In the name of the Father, and 
Of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost!” 


3. Preservative for Horses.— The following 
took place about two years since. A man in this 
neighbourhood was observed for a long time to 
drive a horse, round whose neck something was 
tied, which he said would act as a preservative 
against every mishap, stumbling included. This, 
when stolen y a mischievous urchin, at the insti- 
gation of some village wags, was found to be the 
thumb of an old leather glove, containing a tran- 
script of the Lord’s Prayer. 

I imagine this to be a charm against the evil 
eye (malocchio), such as one observes constantly 
in Italy and the cities of the Levant. 

4. Weather Rhyme.— On conversing this spring 
with a labourer, he expressed his fears that this 
would be a cold and late spring, judging from the 
fineness of the weather on Candlemas Day. 


“ When Candlemas Day is fine and clear, 
A shepherd would rather see his wife on the bier.” 





This, and a mass of others, some excessively 
curious, are comprised in “ Proverbs, Adages, and 
Popular Superstitions, still preserved in the Parish 
of Irstead,” a paper communicated to the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society, by the Rev. 
John Gunn, and printed in their Transactions, 
vol. ii. pp. 291—309. 

5. Bees.— The hives are regularly put im 
mourning by having a piece of crape attached, as 
appears elsewhere in “N. & Q.;” and if they 
swarm on rotten wood, it is considered that it 
portends a death in the family. 

6. Cure for Swellings. — The rector of a neigh- 





bouring parish was solicited (in vain of course) 
for the loan of the church plate, to lay on the sto 
mach of a child, which was much swelled from 
some mesenteric disease, this being held to be # 
sovereign remedy in such cases. E. 8. Tarxor. 


Martham, Norfolk. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, MARSHAL NEY, AND 
SOME PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF THE DUKE. 


In the Duke's variegated career, few events were 
more calculated to elicit a signal dissention of 
judgment than his passive conduct on the trial of 
Marshal Ney, “le brave des braves,” as distin 
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ished by Napoleon after the battle of Moscowa, 
in 1812, when the title of Prince, with that name, 
was conferred on him. A zealous convert to the 
Bourbons, on the first abdication of the Emperor 
in 1814, he carried his apparent attachment so far 
as to pledge his faith that he would bring back his | 
late sovereign in an iron cage, as Tamerlane is said 
to have exhibited his captive Bajazet in triumphant 
isplay after his victory of Angora, in 1402. But 
searcely had the Marshal, at the head of the troops 
committed to his charge, come in contact with | 
Napoleon, then on his bold march to the metro- 
lis, when he violated his engaged word, and 
transferred his allegiance to the invader. Here | 
the treason and treachery were flagrant ; but as, 
subsequently to the defeat of Waterloo, Ney was | 
among those in Paris whose personal safety was | 
guaranteed (or at least not amenable in any respect 
for their political conduct, “qu'ils ne seraient ni 
inquiétés, ni recherchés pour leur conduite po- 
litique") by the Allied Powers, of whom Wel- 
lington represented one of the most influential, it 
was expected and urged that, however justly for- 
feited to his native sovereign, his life should not 
be sacrificed. Sent, notwithstanding, before a 
court-martial, qualified, from its professional cha- 
racter and special composition, one would suppose, 
to adjudicate what was presented as a military 
question, and therefore not included in the sti- 
pulated indemnity of the Parisian capitulation, the 
tribunal was declared of incompetent jurisdiction, 
to the great relief of its members, who felt the de- 
licacy of their position, and the cause was trans- 
ferred to the Chamber of Peers, as Ney was one 
of that body, thus divesting it of all military, 
and imposing on it an exclusive political com- 
plexion, and thus, consequently, repelling the le- 
itimate interposition of the Allied authorities. 
Yo opposition, however, was offered; and Ney, 
pronounced guilty by one hundred and nineteen 
peers out of one hundred and sixty constituting 
the court, was executed the 6th of December, 
1815. The former locality of the Abbey of Port 
Royal, consecrated, in sanctity of residence and 
venerated recollection, by the ladies associated in 
religious devotion under Angelica Arnauld, be- 
tween the Observatory and the Luxembourg 
Gardens, was the spot chosen for this sanguinary | 
deed, on which it was observed, even by those who | 
denied not its strict justice, that it would have | 
redounded more to the illustrious Duke's fame to | 
have prevented than suffered it. As the subject | 
in relation to him has filled more than one section | 
of M. De Lamartine’s recent volumes, The History 
of the Restoration of Monarchy in France, §¢., and 
as his narrative suggests a little anecdote of the | 
future hero's youth, to which, trifling though it be, 
his name imparts, like the alchymist's transmuting | 
powder to an intrinsically worthless substance, 





historian’s words (vol. iv. p. 320. &c, of the English 
edition *) : 


“ The English nation was not an accomplice on this 


| occasion, either in apathy, or in the tacit approbation 


of a military execution. .. . Madame Hutchinson, the 
wife of a member of parliament, and a relation of the 
Duke of Wellington, who was then in Paris, and whose 
house was the hospitable rendezvous of the most liberal- 
minded officers of the English army, interceded in the 
most earnest manner with his Grace to obtain from him 
a decisive intervention for the salvation of Marshal 
Ney. She conjured him, by his own glory and the 
glory of his country, to avert by such a step the re- 
proof which would rest on his memory if this odious 
sacrifice were accomplished under his eye, and appa- 
rently with his approbation. It is even said that in 
her ardent and eloquent appeal to the magnanimity of 
the English general, Madame Hutchinson threw herself 
at the feet of the Duke, to draw from him by her 
prayers what she could not obtain by higher considera- 
tions. The Duke replied that his hands were tied by 
imperative considerations, and that, whatever might be 
his personal sentiments of interest and commiseration 
for an unfortunate adversary, his duty was to be silent, 
to despise the false judgment of the times on his cha- 
racter, and to leave all to the more enlightened and 
impartial verdict of posterity. Madame Hutchinson 
retired in tears without being able to move either the 
statesman or the soldier.” 


The lady, with whose acquaintance from our 
mutual childhood I was favoured, was the daughter 
of the Honorable and Reverend Maurice Crosbie, 
Dean of Limerick, and brother of the Earl of 
Glandore, by a daughter of the Right Honorable 
Sir Henry Cavendish. Married in early youth to 
a Mr. Woodcock of Manchester, whose sole re- 
commendation to her hand was his fortune, she, in 
a very few years, was made to feel the necessity of 
a separation, when she returned to Ireland, where 
her surpassing beauty of person, enhanced by all 
the advantages of education, commanded general 
admiration. A frequent and ever welcome guest, 
during the government of Lord Westmoreland 
(1791—1795), at the Castle, or vice-regal resi- 
dence, then under the superintendence of the Ho- 
norable Mrs. Stratford, afterwards Countess of 
Aldborough, the homage due to her charms was 
paid by the most distinguished of the land, but 
more especially, as might be expected, by the 
youthful aides-de-camp of his Excellency. Amongst 
the most assiduous in his attentions, bordering on, 
if not actually reaching impassioned love, was a 
young officer, little prescient of the fame destined 
to attend his advancing course, and class him 





* This English edition, presented as original, and 
not merely a version, is, however, believed to be the 
achievement of the poetical historian’s wife, who is an 
English lady; but it teems with Gallicisms, which her 
habitual use of a foreign tongue will naturally account 


some value, I beg leave to transcribe the French | for. 
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amidst the warriors of renown whose deeds form 
the most brilliant themes of history. This was the 
Honorable Arthur Welsey (for so the name was 
then written *), of whom the lady related to me 
the aneedote above referred to. After passing the 
Christmas festivals at the Castle, Mrs. Woodcock 
was under the necessity, on some commanding 


cause, of returning to her own rather distant resi- | 
dence, for which she expressed the most anxious | 


desire: but in the depth of a severe winter, an 
overwhelming fall of snow had rendered it impos- 


sible to obtain a regular conveyance ; neither coach | 


nor sedan could be fetched or found; and the 


lady's disappointment was too visible to escape | 
notice, when young Welsey relieved her by calling | 


to his aid Mr. Edmund Henry Pery, subsequently 
Earl of Limerick, and, placing his lovely charge in 
the sedan-chair that always awaited in the hall, 
carried her amidst a storm of assailing snow to her 
lodging. This, in itself so trivial a circumstance, 
was many years since consigned, under my initials, 
to the pages of the Gentleman's Magazine ; but in 
the reproduction of a mass of anecdotes, such as 
we daily read in the public prints with pleasure, 
lest the most insignificant event of such a life 
should elapse in oblivion, this little fact may not 
be disentitled to repetition. 

On the death of Mr. Woodcock, his widow be- 
came the wife of the Honorable Christopher Hely 
Hutchinson, the long cherished member for Cork ; 
and though both had passed the attractive spring- 
time of life,—for he, too, had lost his wedded 
partner,—a handsomer couple could rarely be seen ; 
conspicuous as he was in dignity of manly feature, 
mien, and aspect, and the lady still all loveliness, 

“ Omnibus una omnes surripuit Veneres.” 
Catullus, 


in unimpaired and fascinating charms. But even 
their influence, with the recollection of the feelings 
she had inspired in early life, sunk obediently 
submissive to the superior command of what the 
Duke considered a duty, which is said to have 
ever swayed his conscience and actions. 

Reverting briefly to the lady, I should add, that 
Mrs. Hutchinson's appeal to the Duke on behalf 
of Ney, and, conjointly with Lady Holland, her 
exertions to save Labédoyére, a colonel who had 
also deserted to Napoleon in 1814, caused her to 





* It was not till the Duke’s brother, the Marquis, 
became governor of our Indian empire, that the family 
changed the name, by the addition of a syllable, to 
Wellesley, its original form; while Napoleon and his 
family, on the other hand, have abridged their patro- 
nymie by disearding the letter u from the name in 


order to Frenchify it. And here I may remark, that 
the Duke and his family had not a drop of the Wel- 
lesley blood in their veins, nor had Napoleon a particle 
of French life-fluid in his, as their respective genealogies 
will show. 


be ordered from Paris with Lady Holland, as Ne 
| poleon had similarly exiled from the capital (or, 
| in French estimation, from France, which it pe 
| presents) Madame de Statl, Madame Récamier, 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse, and others, who had 
| become obnoxious to him. She survived Mp 
Hutchinson (whose son, by his first wife, succeeded 
him in the representation of Cork) a few years 
and died not long since at Florence, where her 
daughter, Isabella, the wife of M. Brennier, French 
resident at the Archducal court, and since called 
to higher stations in the French Republic, thea 
lived. Only two victims, Ney and Labédoyére, 
expiated by their death the wide-spread treason of 
1815, it is fair to observe. 

As there appears a short interval hitherto, I 
find, unnoticed in my illustrious countryman's 
| life (for though constantly denominated an Ep. 
| glishman, he was not only Irish, but could not 
even trace his family for centuries to an English 
stock),—I mean his sojourn at Angers to complete 
his education, and prepare him for his destined 
pursuit,—a short paragraph may not be superfluous 
on the subject, though presenting no very sig. 
nificant incident in the recital. However the 
facts may be of more or less interest, they proceed 
from an authentic source. Angers is a city of 
considerable note in various aspects: the capital of 
the ancient province of Anjou, which gave birth 
to several men of learning, Bodin (from whom 
Montesquieu borrowed much), Ménage, the Dr. 
Johnson of his time, the traveller Bernier; and if 
not the native soil, the domestic residence for 
many years of the epicene, or semivir, George 
Sand. The city is now the capital of the dé 
partement de Loire et Marne, containing about 
35,000 inhabitants, and 210 miles south of Paris, 
Its military academy was long the preferred school 
for youths destined for the profession ; and thither 
our departed hero was sent preparatory te his 
being appointed to a regiment, which he was in 
| 1787. Near the town a family of Irish extraction, 
who had realised a considerable fortune in trade 
| at Nantes (see Lord Mahon's History, vol. iii. 
| p.339.), possessed an estate, and corresponding 
chateau, under the name of Sérent, exchanged for 
| that of Walsh, when ennobled by Louis XV. a 
advancing a large sum in aid of the young Pre 
tender’s expedition in 1745. On the demise also, 
in 1761, of the late Viscount Clare (his Irish for 
feited title, but Marshal Thomond in France, the 
only Irishman in the French service so promoted"), 





* The marshal left two sons, who died without po* 
terity, and a daughter, married to the Duke of Choiseul- 
Praslin, grandfather of the miscreant who murdered 
his wife in 1847. Louis X VIII. anxiously desired to 
present the marshal’s staff to Wellington, and it is even 
said did so, but durst not encounter the unpopularity 





of the act, and withheld it. Charles X, promised it @ 
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who had been Colonel Propriétaire of the brigade | 
iment called by his name, and so referred to by | 


Voltaire in his poem on the battle of Fontenoy, — 
Clare avec I’ Irlandais, qu'animent nos exemples, 
Venge ses rois trabis, sa patrie, et ses temples” — 
the Walsh family purchased the property and 
command of the regiment, which then assumed 
their name. In their mansion, and in social union 
with the junior branches, the military aspirant 


spent many a pleasant day in youthful pastime, | 


hunting, coursing, shooting, &c., as well as in the 
society of the surrounding noblesse; and often 
have L heard, not only the inmates of the Sérent 
chateau, with whom I became well acquainted, but 
the officers of their regiment, who frequently 
visited them, refer, in terms of most pleasing re- 
collection, to their young companion’s unaffected, 

ssing, and altogether conciliatory dispo- 
sition, intelligent mind, and agreeable conversation. 
Such was the uniform report to me when the 
earliest of his martial achievements, the victory of 


Assaye, his first claim to renown, made him a | 
subject of inquiry. Among the most intimate of | 
his associates at Angers was a connexion of my | 


family, then in Walsh’s regiment, Mr. Terence 
M‘Mahon, who on emigrating, and the subsequent 
dissolution of the Irish brigade corps, after a short 
service in England, obtained the rank of major in 
an English regiment, but on returning to France, 
where he had left his wife, in 1802, was included 
in the mass of British subjects detained the fol- 
lowing year by Bonaparte in France. Indulged 
by special favour to remove from Verdun, the ap- 


pointed locality of the British subjects’ confine- | 
ment, to Toulouse, where resided his wife’s re- | 


lations, he there lived in his daughter’s house in 
1814, when the last encounter with Soult ended in 


our possession of the city. M‘Mahon exultingly | : hand 
| donor to the college, who, in presenting it, added 


waited on the victor, who at once recognised his 


youthful friend, and appointed, for the short period | 


of the English possession of Toulouse, that is, 
until the general peace became known, M‘Mahon 


overnor of the town, though, as then there on | 


favour and parole of honour, he was justly blamed 
for accepting the place. 

The Duke has been reproached by his country- 
men, and particularly by Daniel O’Connell, with a 
marked estrangement from them, as well, like 
Swift, as with a denial, expressed or implied, of 


his country. Both accusations are, I believe, | 


, especially the latter ; for I assisted at a 
t. Patrick's charity dinner in London, where he 
presided, when [ heard him most distinctly declare 
the pride he felt in being an Irishman, and glory 
in the achievements of his compatriots under his 


Count O'Connell, and no one could have been more 
worthy of it ; but the revolution of 1830 prevented the 
Domination. ‘The Count had saved the King’s life in 
1782 at Gibraltar. 


| succession of Popes of Rome. 


command, of whom the number considerably, in 
fact, exceeded the proportion furnished by the 
British population at large. 

Another circumstance in reference to the Duke 
has been told me, and though I cannot vouch for 


| its accuracy, I think it worth communicating. 


Dining at the old Queen Charlotte's table, on his 
return in 1814 from the Peninsular campaigns, he 
happened to be placed next to the Duke of Cla- 
rence, our future sovereign, who observed to his 
mother, “ that on entering the port of Cork, while 
in the naval profession in 1787, an escort of 
honour awaited to conduct him to the city, com- 
manded by a young officer, whom he was then 
happy to find seated beside himself, a royal guest, 
invested with all the distinctions which merit 
could carry or power bestow.” How far the state- 
ment may accord with the dates and stations of the 
Duke's services, I have not at this moment the 
means of ascertaining ; but the prince’s visit to this 
city at the mentioned period, and the honours paid 
him, can admit of no doubt. J.R. (of Cork.) 


Minor Nates. 


Pope Joan. — In looking over Dyer's History of 
the University of Cambridge the other day, I no- 
ticed a reference to a manuscript belonging to the 
college of which I am a member (Trinity Hall). 
As it is somewhat curious, I have ventured to 
transmit to you the passage alluded to, which is in 
the form of a marginal note to a chronological 
The MS. itself is 
styled “ Liber Cantuarensis,” and is the history of 
the foundation of the Augustine Monastery at 
Canterbury, written on vellum, and beautifully 
illuminated. At the dissolution of the monastery, 
temp. Henry VIIL., it fell into the hands of the 


a proviso that, in case the monks should be again 
restored to their possessions, the book should re- 


| turn to their hands. 


The passage Dyer refers to appears to have been 
written by some after-reader or commentator, and 
the date might probably be somewhere at the end 
of the twelfth century. I have added to it two 
other extracts which struck my fancy: 

“a.p. 853. Hic obiit Leo IIII. duo tamen anni 
usque ad Benedictum tertium (non) computantur, eo 
quod mulier in papam promota fuit, que non . . . puta- 
batur.” 


“ a.p. 856. Iohs Iste non computatur Bndict III.” 
quia foemina fuit 


“ Sylvester II. Hic fecit homagium diabolo.” 


J. T. Aspy, LL.D. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


The Bacon Family.—It appears by the Roll of 


| Remembrances ex parte capitalis rememoratoris 


Hibernie of the 15th and 16th years of Edward IL, 
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that upon the supplication of Walter de la Pulle | 


raying that Robert de Tuyt, “ valetto suo,” might 
co the Sergeantship of the County of Meath 
during the minority of the heir of Matthew Ba- 
coun deceased, who held the same in capite, an 
inquisition was taken whereby it was found that 


Robert de Tuyt was a fit person for the said ser- | 
geantship, worth, yearly, twenty marks; and that | 


the said sergeantship was in the Crown by reason 
of the minority of the son and heir of Matthew 
Bacoun, who was then aged fourteen years. By 
enrolments which appear upon the Exchequer 
Records of the reigns of Edward II. and IIL., it 


will be found, that the Chief Sergeantcy of Meath | 


was granted by the Crown to the family of Bacon 
to be holden hereditarily. By deed of the 17th 
Edward III., John Bacoun grants “ La Bailie de 
la SJaundre du Counte de Mid e de la Fraunchise 


de Trim” to Thomas Peppard for life, rendering a | 


red rose for the first ten years, and after that 
“ deus centz livres dargent.” J. F. F. 


Map for the Use of the National Schools of Ire- 
land.—On a large map, conspicuously displayed in 
a shop window in the Strand, entitled Map of the 
United States, constructed for the Use of the Na- 
tional Schools of Ireland, under the Direction of the 
Commissioners, the Andros Islands are erroneously 
named Ambros Islands. This inaceuracy ought to 
be rectified ; or, at least, the map should be removed 
from its public position in a leading thoroughfare 
of London. Generally speaking, as a people, we 
know rather too little of geography; but why 
should we proclaim our ignorance in the public 
streets ? W. Prxxerton, 

Ham. 


Churchill's Death. —In most of the biographies 
T have seen of Charles Churchill, he is stated to 
have died at Boulogne. I believe it will be found, 
upon proper inquiry, that he died in England, 
within a few minutes after his landing at Dover, 
and that his last words were, “ Thank God! I die 
in England.” B. G. 


Mistranslations.— The singularity of the follow- 
ing misconception and confusion of name with 
office, by an otherwise intelligent writer in a 
scientific article of the last New Monthly Maga- 
zine (No. 383.), page 288., induces me to point 
attention to it. The subject is “Ballooning in 
Later Years,” where I read, — 

“On the outbreak of the French Revolution, military 
agrostation, of which we shall shortly speak, was dis- 
covered by Guyton Morveau, Prior of De la Coté 
d'Or,” &e. 

Now, this last person’s name was Prieur, a de- 
puty to the French Convention from the “ départe- 
ment de la Cété d’Or,” a part of ancient Burgundy, 
and distinguished as such from another Prieur, 
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deputy of the “département de la Marne,” the 
identity of their family names making their special 
designation necessary ; but assuredly he was not 
a prior of any convent. On the contrary, he wag 
the fiercest enemy of the Church, and altogether g 
sanguinary terrorist, as his namesake (though no 
relative) equally was. Both, too, were members 
of the terrible “Comité de Salut Public,” and 
there, special friends of Carnot, not much to this 
eminent man’s honour. Like him, too, “ Prieur 
de la Cété d'Or ” had been an officer in the mili- 
tary corps of engineers, and was, in consequence, 
equally employed in the military class of the Con- 
vention. He died in August, 1832, at Dijon, 
during my residence in France. No mention is 
subsequently made of him in the magazine, the 
article in which would offer other observations, 
were this their apposite repository. J. R. (Cork.) 


In the French translation of Stewart's Active 
and Moral Powers, by De Leon Simon, tom. i. 
p- 114., “If men were only obliged” is rendered 
“ s'ils n'étaient pas obligés.” Page 185.: “ If there 
were any country where no injustice was appre- 
hended in depriving a man, &c., it would be some- 
thing to the purpose,” becomes “ ou on n’eut 
point & redouter l’injustice de voir, &c., ce fait 
prouverait encore plus en notre (!) faveur.” 

Tom. ii. p. 95.: “An idol of the cave or den” 
is “ L’idole d'un esprit obscur et caverneux.” In 
numerous passages the author's meaning is ridi- 
culously reversed: but it is enough to say that 
invalidates is translated renferme ; little men, peu 
Thommes ; invaluable, always sans valeur; over 
looked is admise; and to crown all, a line from 
Pope (tom. ii. p. 155.),— 





“ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,” 
is metamorphosed into — 
“ C’est la promenade du soir que fait le sage.” 


This throws into the shade the translator's refer- 
ence to Berkeley's Le Petit Philosophe, and shows 
what confidence is due to French translations. 

In the Book of Family Crests, “ Utitur ante 
quesitis” is explained “It is used before you look 
for it.” ALTRON. 


Junius Inquiries. —It is an erroneous suppo- 
sition, that the inquiry into Junius is a mere ques- 
tion of curiosity. I would sincerely recommend 
it to the study of every barrister, who would wish 
to make himself acquainted with the Theory of 
Evidence. ‘There is scarcely a claim that has been 
put forward, as yet, but he will find well worthy 
of his attention, especially when he considers the 
remarkable coincidences which have generally been 
the oceasion of their being brought forward. I 
have, during the last thirty years, admitted the 
claims of five or six of the candidates ; now I do 
not believe in one. B. G. 
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Rufus's Spur.— At the “Queen's House” in 
Lyndhurst is preserved a curious relic of anti- 
quity (boasting, perhaps, a much more venerable 

than it has any claim to), called Rufus’s stir- 
rup. It has the form of a stirrup, of very large 
dimensions, of steel, with an appearance of gilding 
or lacker on some parts of it, the loop for the 
leather being in a horizontal instead of vertical 
plate of metal. 

A doubt is suggested as to its being a stirrup of 
that date, on the ground that metal stirrups were 
then unknown in England. Is this so ? 


The common tradition, which assigns it to the | 


Red Monarch, connects it also with the cruel 
custom of “depeditation” practised on mastiffs 
and large dogs found in the forest. It was said 
to be the test of a dog’s harmlessness, that he was 
small enough to pass through the stirrup. If he 
could not pass the ordeal, he was carried before 
the ranger and “depeditated,” by means of a 
mallet and chisel. 
is described with minuteness by the chronicler 


The latter part of the process | 


of the Forest Laws, who, however, makes no | 


mention of the test. 
Lyndhurst. 





Minor Queries. 


Murat.—Reading a week or two ago an article 
entitled “Dead or Alive,” in a late Number of 
Household Words, it is said that Murat escaped 
his generally supposed death by shooting, and fled 
to America, where, in the far West, he resided for 
the rest of his life. Can any of your readers say 
whether or no this is the case ? 


Jack Straw.— 

“July 2, a.v. 1381, upwards of 1500 rioters were 
hanged in England, among the chief of whom were 
Jack Straw, and Ball the preacher. Some of them 
were hanged in chains,—the first example of that mode 
of punishment.” 

What, may I ask, is known of the history of 
these notables; and were they of the number who 
perished in chains ? WwW. W 

Malta. 


Coins of Julia Domna. — Addison, in his Dia- 
logues upon the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, has 
the following remark : 

“There are several reverses which are owned to be 
the representations of antique figures, and I question 
not but there are many others that were formed on the 


G. 2. wt. ji 


UZRENS. | “.. “Skt . 
a | aflirmed that formidable pirates entered the Hum- 


Is this assertion correct? and, if so, on what 
coins are they to be found ? 

If such be the case, I think I can add one to the 
list, viz. the I. B. and denarii of the Empress Julia 
Domna, rev. Venus standing in a rather peculiar 
attitude, and which, unless lam much mistaken, 
is a copy of the famous Venus Callipyge in the 
Museo Borbonico at Naples. I should like to 
verify this. E. 8S. Tayror. 


Pierre Cotton. —Was Pierre Cotton, the Jesuit 
controversialist, related to any of the English 
families of the same name ? R. W. C. 


Titus Oates. — Pray what did Dryden, in the 
first part of Achitophel, mean by these lines ? 
“ Some future truths are mingled in his book, 

But (qu. and?) where the witness fail’d, the prophet 

spoke.” 

What events had occurred in the year 1681, 
which tallied with declarations that Oates had 
falsely made three years before ? Or if none, what 


are we to suppose the poet to signify ? A.N. 


Thornton Abbey.—It appears that Thornton 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, was strongly fortified ; pre- 
senting a curious mixture of the ecclesiastical and 
castellated styles. The fine gatehouse, which is 


| late Perpendicular, still exhibits a barbican, bat- 


| similarly protected ? 


tlement, loopholes, a moat, the groove for a port- 
cullis, and indications of a drawbridge. What 
other examples are to be found of religious houses 
How could so extensive an 
inclosure be sufficiently garrisoned ? Against what 
attack was danger apprehended? It has been 


ber, and committed depredations in the fifteenth 
century. Is there any authority for such asser- 
tions ? G. Ze 


Richardson's “Choice of Hercules.” —The original 
MS., dedicated to his nephew, of Richardson’s 
noble poem on “ The Choice of Hercules,” having 
come into my possession, [ am desirous to ascer- 
tain if it was ever published. 

If any of your readers could enlighten me, I 
should feel greatly obliged. Cuartes Poorer. 


Cirencester. 


Curious Marriage Entry.—In the register books 
of a small village in Wilts I find the following 


| entry, of which some explanation seems desirable : 


like models, though at the present they lie under no | 


suspicion of it. The Hercules Farnese, the Venus of 
Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidera, and the famous 
Marcus Aurelius on horseback, which are, perhaps, the 
four most beautiful statues extant, make their appear- 


ance all of them on ancient medals, though the figures | 


that represent them were never thought to be the copies 
of statues, till the statues themselves were discovered.” 


“John Bridmore and Anne Sellwood, both of 
Chiltern All Saints, were married October 17, 1714. 
“The aforesaid Anne Sellwood was married in her 
smock, without any clothes or head-gier on.” 
J. Eastwoop. 


Capital Punishment in England.— 1 am de- 
sirous of furming a correct list of capital punish- 
ments sanctioned by law in England from the 
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earliest ages to the present time. Will some of 
your correspondents kindly render me their as- 
sistance, alk ave me their references? I begin 
with the following list :— 

Boiling, burning, decapitating, drowning, flog- 
ging, hanging, poisoning, shooting, starving, 
throwing from precipices, throwing into dungeons 
with wild animals and venomous serpents, torture 


in various ways, tearing limb from limb, wager of 


battle. 

Tradition says that to the above list there might 
be added the punishment of death by crucifixion 
and burying alive, but as yet I have found no in- 
stances, and trust I shall not, to justify the belief 
that such atrocious cruelties were ever sanctioned 
by law. 

In Stowe’s Chronicles mention is made of two 
persons who suffered death by boiling. Are any 
other instances known of a similar punishment ? 

1532. On the 5th of April one Richard Rose 
was boiled in Smithfield for poisoning sixteen 

rsons. 

1543, 17th of March, Margaret Davy, a maid, 
was boiled in Smithfield for poisoning three house- 
holds that she had dwelled in.* Ww. W. 

La Valetta, Malta, 


Raising the Wind. — Can any of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” explain the origin of this term either 
when applied by seamen who whistle at sea to 
raise the wind, or by “ fast men,” who seek the 
assistance of money lenders or pawnbrokers for a 
similar purpose ? Ww. W. 

Malta. 


Thomas Bajocencis—Thomas Bajocensis, Arch- 
bishop of York, a.p. 1109, is mentioned by Tanner 
(after Godwin, Possevinus, and others) as having 
written, in usum Ecclesiae Ebor., Cantus Ecclesi- 
asticos, lib. i., Officiarium ejusdem Ecclesia, \ib. i.: 
vide Tanner's Biblioth. de Scriptoribus, Lond. 
1748, p.709. Are the above-mentioned books, or 
any portion of them, known still to exist, either in 
— or in manuscript? Or are they known to 

ave formed the basis of any ritual or service-book, 
afterwards in use in the Church of York ? 

I do not find the remotest clue to them in Bot- 
field’s account of MSS. in possession of the dean 


and chapter; though it is possible some notice of 


them may have escaped my search, owing to 

Botfield not having favoured us with an index to 

his useful work. J. Sansom. 
Oxford, 


Richard ITI.—On looking over the fourth 
volume of the Patrician, I find, at page 68., 
mention made of a curious tradition respecting 

* For cases of boiling to death as a punishment, see 
“N.& Q.,.” Vol. ii., p. 519. ; Vol. v., pp. 32. 112, 184. 
$55,—Ep.] 





— 


one “ Richard Plantagenet” (who died in the year 


1550). It is there stated, that this individual wag 
a son of the king, who acknowledged him as such 
privately, but delayed doing so publicly until the 
result of the battle of Bosworth Field (at which 
time he was between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age) was known; but, in consequence of the turn 
of the battle against Richard IIL., the son left the 
field and died, as above mentioned, in comparative 
obscurity; but it is not stated whether he was 
married, or died sine prole. However, my Query 
is to ascertain whether it was the fact, that 
Richard had a son, as history does not record 
anything respecting him that [ am aware of; for 
it would doubtless be a curious historical fact 
concerning a person so little known, although tra- 
ditionally connected with the then reigning power. 

Joun N. Cuapwice. 

King’s Lynn. 


Watch Oaks. —In the neighbourhood of Leam- 
ington is an old oak, or rather the remains of one, 
which goes by the name of “ the watch oak.” Can 
any of your correspondents explain the origin of 
such an appellation, and inform me whether it is 
a common one ? Erica 


Another Burns’ Relic.—I have in my possession 
a quarto copy (the first edition, I think) of Blair's 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, which was 
given by the poet’s wife, Jean Armour, to my 
father. I have been informed that it was pre- 
sented by the author to Robert Burns, and would 
like to learn whether the Ayrshire poet ever ob- 

| tained such a present from Dr. Blair? About 
one-third of the blank leaf facing the title-page 
has been cut away by some sharp instrument, and 
on the inside of the board there is a blotted im- 
pression of a name which has been written on the 
missing portion of the leaf. 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” favour me 
with any particulars which could guide to the truth 
in this matter ? QuERIsT. 

South Shields, 


Charles I. and the Oxford Colleges.—Ts it true 
that King Charles I. granted to any particular col- 
leges in Oxford the privilege of wearing a silver 
tassel, as a reward for their loyalty? and if %, 
what were the colleges? I have heard the names 
of Exeter, St. John’s, Jesus, and Pembroke men- 
tioned. An Oxrorp UNDERGRADUATE. 


Mary Queen of Scots’ Gold Cross. —1 find, ia 
a late Number of the Morning Chronicle, the 
following paragraph, copied from the Glasgow 
Mail: 

“ Mr. Prince of Glasgow has left in the office of 
Messrs. Maclure and Macdonald, for the inspection of 
| the curious, a fine gold cross and crown, set with eme- 
| ralds, rubies, and Scotch pearls, supposed by eminent 
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antiquaries to have belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. 


We believe that the grounds for this conclusion are 


the perfect resemblance of this jewel, in every minute 


particular, to the cross Queen Mary is represented as 
wearing in the picture at Holyrood; and the evident 
identity of the workmanship with that of the sixteenth 


century must strengthen that conviction in the mind of | 


any one who inspects it. We believe it was purchased 
at the Leipsic fair, from some one who probably knew 
only its intrinsic value as a beautiful specimen of an- 
tique jewellery.” 

I should be glad to know the opinion of the 


May I ask when this custom originated in 
England, and if any other sect of Protestant 
Christians excepting Episcopaliatis observe it ? 

W. 

Malta. 

[The best account of the origin of this ancient cus- 
tom is given in Phillips's Sylva Florifera; the Shrubbery 


| Historically and Botanically treated, vol. i. p. 281., edit. 


| 1823. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and of other | 


eminent persons, as to the claim of the Leipsic 
jewel to be the cross of Mary Queen of Scots. 
CrYReEP. 


« Cujus vita fulgor,” §c. — How old is the pro- 
verb, “Cujus vita fulgor, ejus verba tonitrua,” and 
to whom does it belong ? R. C. T. 


“ In Numine Domini.” — 


errors and mischiefs men have been led into under that | 


notion. 


These words are used pro formd, and set in | 


the beginning of the instrument; when all that fol- | 


loweth after in the whole writing contain nothing but 
our own wills,” 

So writes a famous old divine; but I do not 
“know the old saying,” and cannot find anybody 
that does. Will any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
help me ? M. A. 


Minar Queries Answered. 


Bostal, or Borstal.— What is the meaning and 
derivation of the word Bostal, or Borstal, a name 
given by the common people in Sussex to certain 
tracks on the Downs, such as Ditching Bostal ? 

E. A. S. 


[It is the narrow cut or roadway leading up the 
steep ascents of the Downs, usually on the northern 
escarpment and by the side of a comb. Mr. Kemble 
( Suss, Arch. Coll., vol. ii. p. 292. n.) derives it from 
Biorh (Beoph, Sax.), a hill or mountain, and Stigele 
(Szigele, Sax.), a style or rising path. Bishop Green 
derives it from Bous and stello, a way by which oxen 
are driven; and Mr. W. D. Cooper (Sussex Provin- 
cialisms) suggests Borste, G., a cleft or crack, and hy, 


Churches decorated at Christmas (Vol. iii. p. 
118.; Vol. iv., p. 109.).— I had taken my pen to 
answer this Query before I was aware that I had 
been anticipated by H. H. B. of South Carolina. 
It is customary throughout the United States for 
Episcopalians to decorate their churches with dif- 
ferent kinds of evergreens and flowers at Christ- 
mas; and not unfrequently the windows in the 

use of the rector, and those in the dwellings of 
some of his parishioners, are decorated in a similar 
manner. 





“We revere,” says the author, “the holly- 
branch, with its spiny and highly-varnished foliage, 
which reflects its coral berries, as an emblem that fore- 
tells the festival of Christmas, and the season when 
English hospitality shines in roast beef, turkeys, and 
the national pudding. Tradition says that the first 
Christian church in Britain was built of boughs, and 
that the disciples adopted the plan, as more likely to 
attract the notice of the people, because the heathens 
built their temples in that manner, probably to imitate 
the temples of Saturn, which were always under the 
oak, The great feast of Saturn was held in December; 
and as the oaks of this country were then without 


. _| leaves, the priests obliged the people to bring in boughs 
“You know the old saying; and what a world of | 


and sprigs of evergreens; and Christians, on the 25th 
of the same month, did the like; from whence origin- 
ated the present custom of placing holly and other 
evergreens in our churches and houses, to show the 
feast of Christmas is arrived... . . The name of holly 
is a corruption of the word holy, as Dr. Turner, our 
earliest writer on plants, calls it Holy, and Holy-tree, 
which appellation was given it, most probably, from its 
being used in holy places. It has a great variety of 
names in Germany, amongst which is Christdorn. In 
Danish it is also called Chirstorn; and in Swedish 
Christtorn, amongst other appellations; from whence 
it appears that it is considered a holy plant by certain 
classes in those countries.” Others, again, have sup- 
posed that it originated from certain expressions in the 
prophets, which speak of the advent of the Saviour. 
Hence its observance at Christmas. For it must be 
allowed that those passages in which the Saviour is re- 
presented under the type of a Branch, a Righteous 
Branch, a Bough, the Branch of Righteousness, who will 
reign for ever, &c., are, in a most lively manner, 
brought to our memories, and strongly alluded to by 
those branches and boughs of evergreens with which 
our churches and houses are then adorned. Who is 
not also reminded of the beautiful prophecy of the 
evangelical prophet: “The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee; the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of my sanctuary”? — 
Isa. |x. 13.} 


“ Pauper ubique jacet.” — Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me where the words “ pauper 
ubique jacet” are to be found? I have some 
recollection of an epigrammatic distich of which 
they are the conclusion, but have not been able to 
find it in Martial, or any of the classics to which I 
have referred. B. M. 


[See Ovid, Fastorum, lib, i. line 218,] 


Coin or Medal.—TI should be glad to receive 
any information concerning the following coin or 
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medal. It is a gold piece about the size of a half- 
crown ; on one side is a head, the features of which 
are rather masculine, surrounded by the in- 
scription, “ MARIA . D.G. ANG . SCO. FR. ET . HI. 
recina.” On the other side is a female figure 
seated on a rock, apparently either to represent 


Britannia or Justice, and above it the motto | 
A. W. H. | 


“©. DEA. CERTE.” 
[This is the coronation medal of Mary, Queen o 
James II., and not rare.) 


“ Youth at the Prow.” — 
“ Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm.” 


Who is the author of the above, and in what 
part of his works is it to be found? 8. Wmson. 


[From Gray's Bard : 
“ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his ev’ning 
prey.” 
Gray has been supposed to have caught the imagery 
of this passage from Shakspeare : 
“ How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth she return ; 
With over-weather’d ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind !” 
Merch. of Ven,, Act II. Se. 6.] 


f 


“ Selections from Foreign Literary Journals.” — 
Can any one tell who is the author of the following 
work, Selections from the most celebrated Foreign 
Literary Journals, 8vo.: London, 1798 ? 

I think it likely to be by D'Israeli the elder, 
and a step to his Varieties, §c. a 

[This learned and amusing work is in two volumes, 
and was compiled by the Rev. William Tooke, F.R.S., 
of whom a long biographical notice will be found in 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. pp. 159—180.] 


Replies. 
BODY OF DECAPITATED MAN. 
(Vol. vi., pp. 386-7.) 


The interesting communication of your corre- | 


ndent L. M. M. R. will no doubt claim atten- 
tion from many of your readers; and although 
totally unacquainted with the neighbourhood of 
Nuneham Regis and its proprietors, I have a 
strong suspicion that the decapitated body will 
turn out to belong to no less a personage than the 
Duke of Monmouth, who was beheaded on Tower | 
Hill in 1685; and although, according to Burnet, | 


| 


| he was, soon after his execution, buried in the 
chapel of the Tower, his body may have been after. 
| wards removed, and privately deposited in the 
} quiet chapel of Nuneham Regis, at that time, ag 
| now, the property of the Buccleugh family. Mon. 
mouth married Ann, the daughter and heir of 
Francis Scott, Earl of Buccleugh, who, though in 
some measure estranged from him by his improper 
connexion with Lady Ann Wentworth, yet the 
tender interview that is recorded between Mon- 
; mouth and his wife previous to his execution, 
| gives countenance to the idea that she may have 
—— his remains for deposit privately within 

er own family receptacle ; and, under such cir- 


cumstances, it may readily be conceived that such 
secrecy would be used as not to leave any me 
| mento along with the corpse, as to whom it might 


| 


belong, the very circumstance of decapitation 
being thought, probably, quite sufficient then, as 
now, for designation. W. S. Hesxepos. 


Barton-upon- Humber. 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF SOUTH’S SERMONS. 


(Vol. vi., pp. 25. 346.) 


Your readers could scarcely be expected to 
| take an active interest in the indefinite question, 
| whether South’s Sermons or Stirling's Poems 
| were the more profitable study ? but as Vixper 
| (Vol. vi., p. 346.) has openly denied a fact or two 
which I briefly stated in a hurried summary of 
South's career (Vol. vi., pp. 25, 26.), his assertions, 
though vague in the extreme, require some notice, 
The first sentence in his reply that assumes the 
form of a fact is this: 

“ Even James II. objected to South as a controver- 
sialist, saying that ‘he had not temper to go through 
a dispute, and that, instead of arguments, he would 
bring railing accusations,’ ” 


Vinvex is, I presume, quoting from the Bio- 
graphia Britannica (sub voc. Sourn), for I per- 
| ceive that he agrees with the said work in 
reading temper instead of temperament, which is 
the word used in the Memoirs, London, 1717, 
8vo. I know that there is an “aut viam in- 
| veniam aut findam” method of reading, and of 
writing too (and do not profess to understand its 
| mysteries), but to me the reason given by Vinpex 
| for King James’s dislike to South appears to cut 
the ground from under his own feet, and to prove 
| the daring, outspoken integrity, which not even 
the presence of that headstrong and arbitrary 
monarch could warp. 

As Vinpex has given the sentiment, I am only 
too happy to state the facis, which I extract from 
the Memoirs of South; but must at the same time 
remark, that Vinpex might at least have informed 
his readers that South was to have argued against 
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would naturally suggest a very opposite idea. 

Lord Rochester, the pupil, friend, and patron of 
South, who was the brother of Lord Clarendon, | 
the brother-in-law of King James II., the Lord | 
High Treasurer of England, and, above all, the 
son of the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon, when 

by King James to become a Romanist, 

lily refused to do so; but yet was so confident 

of the doctrines he had received from the primitive 
Church, that — 


“ He was willing to abide by the result of a dispute 
between two Church of England divines, and two of 
the Church of Rome: being not fearful of venturing 
to say, that to which side soever the victory should in- 
cline, his Lordship would from that time abide by that 
which conquered. Hereunto the King very readily 
agreed, and immediately nominated the Fathers Giffard 
and Tilden for his two champions; and appointed the 
Rule of Faith to be the subject-matter of the contro- 
versy. The persons at first proposed by the Earl were 
Dr. Jane and Dr. South; but the latter was so unac- | 
ceptable to his majesty, by the bitter invectives he was | 
said to make use of in the pulpit against the Papists | 
[Why did Vixnex omit this?] and Presbyterians, who 
then joined in their endeavours for liberty of conscience, | 
that he told his Lordship he could not agree to the | 
choice of Dr. South ; who, instead of arguments, would 
bring railing accusations, and had not temperament of | 


and not for King James. “ Even James II,” &c. 


mind enough to go through a dispute that required the 
greatest attention and calmness. 

“ Hereupon the Earl chose Dr. Patrick, then Dean 
of Peterborough, and minister of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden, a very able divine, in his room; but would 
needs have the assistance of Dr. South in a consulta- | 
tion held the night before the conference was to com- 
mence, wherein were such irrefragable arguments drawn 
up by him on the subject they were to discourse upon, 
as totally obtained a conquest over their two opponents, 
and made the King dismiss his two pretended advo- 
cates with this rebuke: That he could say more in be- | 
half of his religion than they could, and that he never 
heard a good cause managed so ill, nor a bad one so well. 
So that if Dr. South could not be said to be in the 
battle, he was a very great instrument in obtaining the 
victory; and Dr. Jane has often owned (though a 


ments contributed by Dr. South did more towards 
flinging their antagonists on their backs, than his or 
his colleague’s."— South’s Posthumous Works, pp. 111, 
112.: Lond. 1717, 8vo. 


Unsophisticated readers of “ N. & Q.” will now | 


perhaps be able to guess why “Even James IL. | 


objected to South as a controversialist.” Not to 
must now allude to his wild and delusive generality, 
that “It had long been South's practice to accom- 
modate his principles to those of the times.” And 


| work gave him the means of refuting. 


| 
| 
| 
most excellent casuist himself) that the auxiliary argu- | (Bliss's Preface, p. 11.) 
| , p- ll. 


It is, I must confess, difficult to understand why 
Vixpex should quote from the Biographia Britan- 
nica aspersions against Dr. South, which the same 
The case 
is as follows: The celebrated antiquary, Anthony 
a Wood, “ whose temper and talents were naturally 
at variance with those of Mr. South” (Biog. Brit., 


| sub voc. Sours, note B.), in his Athen. Oxon. gives 
| full vent to his querulous and vindictive feelings 


by producing all manner of slanderous accusations 
against him, which he never attempts to prove. 

In fact, to avoid this proof, in more than one 
instance he quotes the Mirabilis Annus Secundus, 
1662, 4to., the author of which he does not hesitate 
to call “a rank fanatic,” or, in the words of the 
same note just quoted from the Biog. Brit. : 

“ The Oxford antiquary has taken care to draw up 
the story in such a manner as to leave a door open to 
escape from the shame of any charge that might be 
brought of his vouching for the truth of it.” 


May I charitably hope that Vinpex had never 
seen Huddesford’s Character of Wood, which is 
given in an appendix to his Life ? (vol.i. p.cxxxviil. 
Lond. 1813); at all events, its omission here 
would not answer my purpose. He says: 


“ But it may be further urged, that in some par- 
ticulars the gloomy disposition of Mr. Wood has 
exhibited itself to the prejudice of characters, through 
mere personal disgust, and from much weaker incen- 
tives than those already mentioned. No instance of 
this nature can be produced, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety than the account given of Dr. South (Ath. 
2nd edit. vol. ii. c. 1041.). This severe, and in some 
respects unjust, character of this gentleman is said to 
have taken rise from a joke of the Doctor’s, uttered 
probably by him without any design of giving offence.” 


The “ joke” I need not repeat, but it is given 
in the note to the above-quoted passage. However, 
it cost the facetious author dearly, for “ Anthony 
went home and wrote South's Life.” Why Tan- 
ner retained this Life of South without correction, 
when he had altered Wood in so many cases, is 
indeed not easy to say; but he was doubtless 
guided by Charlet, who was “a hater of South.” 


I shall shortly have to prove that this Life was 


| not sufficiently harsh or unfair for Vinpex ; but I 


must first allude to South's verses upon Oliver 
Cromwell, which Vinpex designates as “an in- 
tractable fact” for my “ purpose.” The memoirs 


of South’s Life thus allude to the matter : 
“ He (i. e. Dr. South) took the degree of Bachelor 
Lent 1654-5. The same year he wrote a Latin copy 


of verses, published in the University Book, set forth to 
congratulate Oliver Cromwell upon the peace then 


| 
} 
dw " TINDE . 
ali upon the arguments urged by Vinpex, I | of Arts, which he completed by his determination in 
| 
| 


here again I rejoice to be able to come to facts 
and figures, and heartily to defy Vinpex, or any 
one else on earth, to prove the truth of his assertion. 


| concluded with the Dutch; upon which some people 
have made invidious reflections, as if contrary to the 
sentiments he afterwards espoused ; but these are to 
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be told, that such exercises are usually imposed by 


the governors of colleges upon Bachelors of Arts and 
undergraduates. I shall forbear to be particular in 
his, as being a foreed compliment to the Usur per. 

“ Not but that even those discover a certain unwil- 
lingness to act in favour of that monster, whom even 
the inimitable Earl of Clarendon, in his history of the 
Grand Rebellion, distinguishes by the name and title 
of a glorious villain.” — South's Posthumous Works, p. 5. 


South was about twenty-one years old when 
this memorable event took place, and his partici- 
pation in the matter has been the only thing, even 
approaching to a fact, that his bitterest enemies 
have ever alleged in proof of his inconsistency. 
Nor did his sixty-two subsequent years of devoted 
loyalty silence their malicious comments upon it. 
I much regret that at present I am unable to 
examine the little volume itself. It was dedicated 
by John Owen to Oliver Cromwell, and entitled 
Musarum Oroniensium, ’EXa:ogopia, &c. Some 
account of it may be found in Orme’s Memoirs of 
the Life of John Owen, D.D., pp. 189—191., Lon- 
don, 1820, 8vo.; and the note at p. 191. refers me 
to Dr. Harris’ Life of Cromwell, pp. 369, 370. 
Besides Dr. South and John Owen, the celebrated 
John Locke was a contributor; and also Dr. Zouch, 
Professor Harmar, Dr. Ralph Bathurst ; and still 
more the loyal and devoted Dr. Richard Busby, 
who was South's master at Westminster School, 
and beside whom his remains sleep in Westminster 
Abbey. Indeed such was the known loyalty of 
Dr. Busby, and of Westminster School, that South 
himself tells us in his Sermon upon Proverbs xxii. 
6. ad fin. (vol. ii. p. 188.: Dublin, folio), that John 
Owen, “ that noted corypheus of the Independent 
faction,” used constantly to say that it never would 
be well with the nation till it was suppressed. 
And then South continues : 

“ But if in those days some four or five, bred up in 
this school (though not under this master), did un- 
worthily turn aside to other by-ways and principles, we 
can however truly say this of them, That though they 
went out from us, yet they were never of us. For still 
the school itself made good its claim to that glorious 
motto of its royal foundress ‘Semper Eadem ;’ the 
temper and genius of it being neither to be corrupted 
with promises, nor controuled with threats.” 


And speaking of the state of things when West- 
minster Abbey was in the possession of the rebels, 
he goes on to say: 


“ For though indeed we had some of those fellows 


| Ts 


Having thus proved South in respectable com. 
| pany on the occasion, I transcribe his compli. 
mentary lines as I find them in his Opera Poy. 
huma Latina, after the Preface and table of 
contents : 


“ Orrvarnio Cromwettio, in Feedera inter Rempubli- 
cam Britannicam et Ordines Foederatos Belgii sta. 
bilita, 1654. 

“ Intulerant miseranda duz sibi Bella Sorores, 
Utraque fatales, utraque Parca sibi. 

Sic in sanguineam mare commutatur Arenam, 
Que gladiatorum bella, necesque videt. 

Has fluctus, illas rapiunt incendia naves, 
Et miscent estus flamma fretumque suos. 

Quaque mori solita est flammis, exhorruit undas, 
Ne mediis Pheenix mersa periret aquis ; 

Belligeros quot pugna duces, quot sustulit unda? 
Sic tamen ipsa solent astra subire fretum, 

Sic mare Ceruleum est: sed sicut Cwrula Vena, 
Quz tumet incluso sanguine plena fluens. 

Non nostre Batavus submisit Carbasa classi, 
Nec quamvis habuit vela, modestus erat. 

At sic deposuit tandem Leo Belgicus iras, 
Securam ut ducat per mare Phryzus ovem. 
Cetera bella licet pugnasq; elementa sequantur, 

Sola tamen Pacis Foedera servat aqua. 


At tu dux pariter terre domitorque profundi, 
Componunt laudes cuncta elementa tuas. 
Cui mens alta subest pelagoque profundior ipso, 
Cujus fama sonat, quam procul unde (sic) sonat: 
Si currum ascendas domito pene orbe triumphas, 
In currus aderunt axis uterque tuos, 
Inclusam populi tua fert vagina salutem, 
Ut Lateri hine possis semper adesse tuo. 
Tu poteras solos motos componere fluctus, 
Solus Neptunum sub tua vincla dare. 
Magna simul fortis vicisti, et multa Tropheis 
Ut mare, sic pariter cedit arena tuis. 
Nomine pacifico gestas insignia pacis, 
Blandaque per titulos serpit oliva tuos. 
Seston Abydos amat; Batavas colit Anglia terras, 
Insula te tanto facta Beata Duce 
Insula quam Pelagus, simul et victoria cingit, 
Quique (quod hic prestat) cingitur ense tuo.” 
Pp. xiii. xiv.: Londini, 1717, 8vo. 
Let any one compare these lines with those 
which South wrote on the Restoration of Ki 
Charles II., and called Britannia Rediviva; and 
think it will easily appear that they were not 4 
“labour of love.” However, the history of the 
times may perhaps prove an additional defence of 
South. And Iam glad to remember at the mo- 
ment a passage written by the honest-hearted 





for our governours (as they called themselves), yet, 
thanks be to God, they were never our teachers ; no, 
not so much as when they would have perverted us 
from the pulpit. 

“ But though our ears were still encountered with 
such doctrines in the Church, it was our happiness to 
be taught other doctrines in the school; and what was 
drank in there proved an effectual antidote against the | 
poyson prepared for us here” (scil. Westminster Abbey). | 


royalist Cowley, and written, too, after the d 
of Cromwell. Speaking of the usurper, he says: 


“ The first of his foreign (scil. actions) was a peace 


| with our brethren of Holland (who were the first of 


our neighbours that God chastised for having so great 
a hand in the encouraging and abetting our troubles # 
home), who would not imagine at first glympse that 
this had been the most virtuous and laudable deed that his 
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whole life could have made any parade of ?” — Discourse 
by way of Vision concerning the Government of Oliver 
Cromwell. Works, p.71.: Lond. 1668, fol. 

To do Dr. South only common justice, we must 
not for a moment forget this fact. He does not 
congratulate Cromwell upon wading “through 
blood and slaughter to a throne ;” but he com- 

liments him upon reducing the enemies of Eng- 

d to submission. 

Besides, at this time the Dutch were peculiarly 
hostile to England. There was a long outstanding 


debt of punishment due to them, and the heart of | 
any English subject must have leaped for joy | 


when that debt was exacted. The Letters and 
Despatches of the great Lord Strafforde abound 
with allusions to the matter (e.g. pp. 22. 397., 
yol. i.: Dublin, 1740, fol.). And, unless I grie- 
yously mistake, the following statements are facts. 
The blood of the English subjects barbarously 
massacred by the Dutch at Amboyna had never 
been avenged. 

The Dutch had helped on in every way the 
Scotch and English fanatics in their rebellion 
against King Charles I. They had refused the 


outcast Charles I. shelter in their dominions, and | 


“did warm their hands at those unhappy flames 
which they themselves had kindled; tuning their 
merry harps, when others were weeping over a 
kingdom's funeral.” (The Dutch Usurpation, §c., 
p-25.: Lond. 1672, 4to.) 

Thus, not merely had England in general a 


blood feud with the Dutch, but the Royalists in | 


ticular had additional causes of complaint. And 
if I am to credit the tract from which I have just 
quoted, — 

“ Amsterdam was made the great emporium or market 
for the rebels to sell those rich and costly goods which 
they bad plundered from his Majesty's best subjects in 
England (whereas no king or prince in Christendom 
would suffer them to make use of any of their ports to 


that purpose); and the best furniture that some of the | , r 
| ceeds on the wanton and gratuitous assumption 


States have in their houses at this very day, are many 
of those stolen goods.” — The Dutch Usurpation, p. 25. : 
Lond. 1672, 4to. 


It is rather amusing to find, that one of Wood's | l 0 
oe ; Epistle Dedicatory to Interest Deposed and Truth 


anecdotes against South, which he takes from the 

Mirabilis Annus, must have related to this same 

re and yet it happened when he was about “to 

ash severel 

University” (Biog. Brit., sub voc. Sours, note B.). 
But the crowning accusation against South is 

the following : 


“ The fact is, that Owen and South were both at 


that time the friends of Cromwell ; or if South was not | 


his friend, he was at least his open partizan, and had also 


professedly adopted the religious opinions of the Pro- | 


tector's party, having appeared at St. Mary's as the great 
champion for Calvinism against the Arminians.” 


All this statement, and almost all that follows, 


is adopted by Vinpex from Wood (Ath. Or., iv. 
pp- 633, 634., edit. Bliss), with this startling and 
deliberate omission on the part of Vinpex : 


“ He appeared the great champion for Calvinism 
against Socinianism and Arminianism.” 





the sectaries of his house, and of the | 


can be compared with it. 


There is a remarkable note by South himself to 
his “Good Friday Sermon” upon Isaiah liii. 8., 
which was preached before the University of Ox- 
ford in 1668. Having mentioned Dr. Pococke’s 


| opinion of Grotius, he goes on to say : 


“ There was a certain party of men whom Grotius 
had unhappily engaged himself with, who were ex- 
tremely disgusted at the Book de Satisfactione Christi, 
written by him against Socinus; and therefore he was 
to pacify (or rather satisfy) these men, by turning his 
pen another way in his Annotations, which also was the 
true reason that he never answered Crellius; a shrewd 


| argument, no doubt, to such as shall well consider 


those matters, that those in the Low Countries, who 
at that time went by the name of Remonstrants and 
Arminians, were indeed a great deal more.”—Vol. i. 
p. 482. : Dublin, 1720, fol. 


Whether South's conclusion were right or wrong, 
is quite beside my purpose to inquire. Dr. Ham- 
mond, in his controversy with Owen, rested his 
defence of Grotius on the de Satisfactione Christi 
(Orme’s Memoirs of Owen, p. 223.), and declared 
it unjust to pronounce him heretical on the testi- 
mony of his posthumous works. 

In South's mind, as we have seen, the Remon- 
strant party were associated with “a great deal 
more ;” but it is utterly false, and utterly unjust, 
to suppose that at any period of his life he held or 
maintained either extreme Calvinistic or extreme 
Arminian views. He always leant more to the 
school of Sanderson than of Jeremy Taylor: and 
whatever opinions he preached in his first sermons, 
| he preached half a century after in his last. Be- 
sides, that he maintained these doctrines from the 
University pulpit during the life of Cromwell, pro- 





that he preached before his ordination. 1 know 
that Wood apparently gives credit to a cowardly 
insinuation of the kind ; but South himself, in the 


Restored, which was preached July 24th, 1659, 
declared that it, and the following sermon (on 
Ecclesiastical Policy the Best Policy), were his 
“first essays of divinity.” It was the first of 


| these two sermons that pleased the Presby- 


terians, from some sarcasms upon Unton Croke, 
who was the colonel of a regiment of horse, and a 
leader of the Independent party. It was the same 
sermon also that won the applause of Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, who was present when it was delivered. 

But whatever party it pleased or ye 
| there is scarcely Lt sermon in the English 
language that, for bold and fearless truthfulness, 
Bishop Ken, in his 
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ever-memorable sermon upon Micah vii. 8, 9., was 
not more out-spoken. (Prose Works, pp. 174., 
Lond, 1838, 8vo.; and Life, by a Layman, pp. 258 
—273., Lond. 1851, 8vo.) 

Besides, this sermon is beyond measure valuable 
as proving the principles upon which South him- 
self, and so many others, must have acted during 
the Usurpation. He declares that in times of per- 
secution a layman may consult his safety, either by 
withdrawing his person, or concealing his judgment; 
but that a clergyman, as a public character, must 
not resort to any such evasions of duty. 

And then he thus speaks of himself in language 
which I do verily believe he would have acted out : 

“ And were it put to my choice, I think I should 
choose rather with spitting and scorn to be tumbled 
into the dust in blood, bearing witness to any known 
truth of our dear Lord, now opposed by the enthusiasts 
of the present age, than by a denial of those truths 
through blood and perjury wade to a sceptre, and 
lord it in a throne.” 

Some time during the preceding year South 
had been ordained, and I do not think that the 
bitterest enemies of either the Independents or 
Presbyterians need grudge them his so-called com- 
pliments. But long before that time, South and 
Owen must have been open enemies. When South 
was magister replicans, in 1658, he turned the 
whole system of Cromwell and Owen into ridicule, 
and satirised Cromwell's 
Fisher) under the name of Piscator (Op. Post. 
Latina, pp. 46. 54.). And then, if the anecdote 
mentioned in the Memoirs of South be true, that 
Owen was mainly indebted to him for the opposi- 
tion to his election as University member, this 
shifts the matter back to 1654. The learned bio- 
grapher of Owen (Memoirs, p. 147.) does not seem 
to doubt the truth of this statement, but certainly 
there is some confusion somewhere: for the Me- 
moirs of South (p. 8.) ascribe his opposition to 
Owen as a piece of retaliation for Owen's treat- 
ment of him when commencing A.M. The last 
must certainly be a mistake, for Owen was candi- 
date for the representation of Oxford University 
in 1654, and South only commenced A.M. in 1657. 
As to the charge against South, that he was am- 
bitious of preferment, the facts I produced in my 
former letter annihilate it at once. I believe that 
very soon after his ordination, he was an eager 
and disappointed candidate for a canonry in Christ 
Church, but then, as University orator, the said 
canonry was his lawful due. 

Wood and the Biog. Brit. acknowledge this 
fact. And South himself states it in his Latin 
speech at the installation of the Earl of Clarendon 
as Chancellor of the Oxford University, Sept. 9, 
1661 (Op. Post. Lat. pp. 72, 73. and note.). Islip 
Church and parish, in Oxfordshire, will yield the 


best testimony to his bounty; and his last will | well known to collectors in that department of 
and testament prove that in death he was not un- | literature, as five editions are described, the dis 





poet-laureate (Pain | 








| 
| 
| 


mindful of that church which, in life, he had 
defended and adorned. I cannot better conclude 
this very long Note than by quoting the word 
of Sir Richard Steele, when speaking of South's 
sermon on The Ways of Pleasantness : 


“ This charming discourse has in it whatever wit 
and wisdom can put together. This gentleman has a 
talent of making all his faculties bear to the great end 
of his hallowed profession. Happy genius! He is the 
better man for being a wit. ‘The best way to praise 
this author is to quote him.”— Tatler, 205, 

Rr. 


Warmington. 


PETER BELON’s “ OBSERVATIONS.” 
(Vol. vi., p. 267.) 

Not having perceived any answer to Mr. Cyrrvs 
Repprne’s recent inquiry respecting this work, I 
beg to state that it is much less rare and much 
better known than the querist supposes. A copy 
was formerly in my possession; but as it is not at 
present in my library, I transcribe the following 
notice of it from the Introduction to the Pictorial 
History of Palestine. Speaking of the few who 
have visited Palestine as professed naturalists, it 
is said : 

“ The first of these was Peter Belon, who spent 
three years (1546—1549) in exploring the Levant at 
the expense of Cardinal de Tournon. He travelled in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. He 
gave his principal attention to the various animal and 
vegetable products which occurred to his notice, with 
out overlooking topographical matters and the manners 
of the people. His account of Palestine is short, but 
exceeding valuable from the number of its products 
which he enumerates. The name of Belon is well 
known to general naturalists ; but the results of his re- 
searches have rarely been referred to by writers on the 
natural history of the Bible. His name is not, for 
instance, given by Dr. Harris in his list of authorities.” 


On reference to a French biographical diction- 
ary, I find that Belon was born in 1518, and was 
assassinated by one of his enemies at Paris in 1564. 
He was the author of several well-esteemed works 
on natural history, of which the principal are: 
De Arboribus Coniferis, Paris, 1553, in 4to.; His 
toire de la Nature des Oyseaux, 1555, in folio (very 
rare in this edition); Portraits des Oyseaur, 1557, 
in 4to.; Histoire des Poissons, 1551, in 4to.; De 
la Nature et Diversité des Poissons, 1555, in 8vo0. 


oblong. 
Belon was a Doctor of Medicine of the faculty 
of Paris. Joun Krrto. 


Mr. Repprne will find, on reference to Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire, vol. i., that the work he de- 
scribes, though not very common, must be pretty 
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tinctive marks of each being carefully noted. I 
possess the last, in quarto, 1588. F. 8. Q. 


THE MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY OF WAPPING: BISHOP 
ANDREWS AND HIS SCHOOLFELLOWS. 


(Vol. vi., p. 410.) 


That Wapping was at one time the abode of 
science and literature receives some countenance 
from what I am about to state respecting its ad- | 
joining fragrant and elegant rival, Ratcliff High- | 
way. In Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary (art. 
“Stepney ”), when — of the Coopers’ Com- 

y's School in the hamlet of Ratcliffe, it is stated 
that here “ Bishop Andrews and several other dis- 
tinguished persons received the rudiments of their 
education ;” which quotation is partly confirmed 
by the Rev. Peter Hall in his preface to the 
bishop's Preces Private Quotidiane (Pickering, | 
1848) : 

“Natus videlicet nec parentibus locupletibus, nec 
stirpe nobili, grammatices rudimenta in schola Rat- 
diviana, dein incrementa philologia in Academia Lon- 
dinensi Mercatorum Scissorum, accepit.” 


Will you allow me, therefore, instead of attempt- 
ing to answer the above Query, to found upon it 
another, namely, whether any of the “other dis- 
tinguished persons” referred to are known to 
fame? This question possesses some interest at 
the present time from the species of resuscitation 
which has recently taken place in that once cele- 
brated school, the archives of which are singularly 
destitute of any trace of its former memorabilia. 

. W. 


Kilburn. 


I am rather surprised to read Mr. Sypnry 
Smirxe’s Note under this head, and I should sup- 
pose his notion of Wapping must be formed from 
such a cursory view as is obtainable from the deck 
of a steamer, on a trip to Dover or Ramsgate. Is 
he aware that the neighbourhood of Wapping 
comprises several streets and squares of private 
houses occupied by the merchant seamen of the port 
of London, by whom the High Street of Wapping 
is resorted to for the necessaries of life as much as 
the more splendid shops at the west end of the 
town are by the residents in that locality? and 
that, in the neighbourhood in question, every 
tenth shop, or thereabouts, is that of a maker of 
such mathematical instruments as are principally 
used in navigation ? such shops being usually dis- 
tinguished by their sign of a figure of a naval 
officer using the requisite implements for “ taking 
an observation :” it being moreover to be ob- 
served, that many of these shops are nearly in the 
same condition, even as regards their shop fronts, 
as they have been for a century or more. Is it 
then at all remarkable that there should have been 
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“a Mathematical Society of Wapping” in the year 
1750? and is it not most probable that there may 
be a similar one now, or more likely several, of one 
or other of which every assistant and apprentice in 
the trade is likely to be an enrolled member? I 
do not know that such is the case, but I certainly 
should look for such a society in that neighbour- 
hood, rather than either in “ Belgravia” or “ Ty- } 
burnia.” M. it. j 


REV. PETER (HENRY) LAYNG : “THE ROD,” A POEM. 
(Vol. vi., p. 317.) 


I have a copy of this poem, for which your cor- 
respondent E.D. has searched without success. 
The title is “ The Rod, a poem in three cantos, by 
Henry Layng, Fellow of New College, Oxford : 

* Ponite crudeles iras, et flagra, magistri, 

Feeda ministeria, atque minis absistite acerbis. 

Ne mihi, ne queso, puerum quis verbera cogat 

Dura pati, neque enim Lachrymas aut dulcis alumni 

Ferre queunt Musxz Gemitus.’ 

Vidz Poet., lib. i. ver. 238. 
Oxford: printed by W. Jackson in the High 
Street, 1753, 4to., pp. 46.” 

The following is the argument which precedes 
the poem : 

“King Alfred, having established the English con- 
stitution, sends an embassy to all the learned academies | 
of Europe to invite over the most eminent philosophers, 
having before erected and endowed several public 
schools for the propagation of learning. Amongst them, 
Scotus was the most renowned: to him Minerva ap- 
pears in the form of Priseian, the celebrated Gram- 
marian, and discovers to him the figure and use of the 
Rod. She warns him to be discreet in the exercise of 
it. He neglects her advice, is passionate and cruel. 
Aribat, a youth of nineteen years of age, resents such 
cruel usage, especially as it exposed him, he conceived, 
to his mistress’s contempt and resentment. He resolves 
to enter into a conspiracy against him. Scotus renews 
his cruelty, and is assassinated. The story is founded 
on true history. See Inet’s History of the English 
Church, pp. 288, 289.” 

The poem is written with considerable humour 
and spirit. I give the following as a specimen, 
taken at random, being the description of the 
birch tree : 

“ A tree there is, such was Apollo's will, 

That grows uncultured on the Muses’ Hill, 

Its type in Heav’n the blest Immortals know, 

There call'’d the tree of Science, Birch below. 

‘These characters observ’d thy guide shall be, 

Unerring guide to the mysterious tree, 

Smooth like its kindred Poplar, to the skies 

The trunk ascends and quivering branches rise ; 

By teeming seeds it propagates its kind, 

And with the year renew’d it casts the rind ; 
Piere'd by the matron’s hand, her bow! it fills, 
Scarce yielding to the vine’s nectareous rills. 


—_— 
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Of this select full in the Moon's eclipse, 

Of equal size thrice three coeval slips, 

Around the Osier’s flexile band entwine, 

And all their force in strictest union join. 

Each Muse shall o’er her favorite twig preside, 

Sacred to Pheebus, let their band be tied; 

With this when sloth and negligence provoke, 

Thrice let thy vengeful arm impress the stroke, 

Then shalt thou hear loud clamours rend the breast, 

Attentive hear, and let the sound be blest ; 

So when the priestess at the Delphic shrine, 

Roar'd loud, the listening votary hail'd the sign.” 

I shall be happy to forward the poem to your 
correspondent, if he wish to see it. J. Crossiey. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Sandford's Waxed Paper, §c.—Permit me through 
your pages to ask Mr. Crooxes whether he is in 
a position to inform me if Sandford’s waxed paper 
is available for his process, and also if he would be 


kind enough to supply Slater's address? W.F.W. 
Brighton. 
Improvements in the Camera.—Tn using Messrs. 


Archer’s and Browne's form of camera, I have 
found much advantage in bevelling the lower part 
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| more satisfactory than the use of gutta percha, as 


was recommended by Mr. Fry; for it is only i 
some samples of gutta percha that any solution cap 
be effected. H. W. D, 


Printing from Negatives (Vol. vi., p. 371.).— 


| W. H., who complains of want of success in print. 


ing from negatives on iodized paper, and who 
sends specimens of his pictures, is informed that, 
judging from appearances, his errors have been 
threefold. Ist. He has not exposed the picture 
sufficiently to the light, whereby a decomposition 
has taken place during the long time required for 
development. For many weeks there has been 
a great want of light available for photographic 


| purposes, which in all probability he has not sufi. 


of the siiding frame in the interior of the camera. | 


If the ledge for receiving the glasses be cut merely 
at right angles to the frame, they may sometimes 
cant out a little on one side, when confined at top 
by the small bolt or spring, whichever be used, 
and will tend to derange the delicacy of the focus. 
This is still more likely to be the case when the 
glass used for the picture varies in thickness from 
the one used for focussing. I find that the glass 
securely rests in the angle of the bevel, taking 
exactly the same position as the focussing glass ; 
and when taken up from the bath, can be more 
readily and quickly put in its proper position. 
I have also followed the plan of cutting what I 
may term drainage holes at right angles to the 
bevelled edge, allowing the nitrate of silver to run 
off; which otherwise accumulates in the ledge, 
and is a source of annoyance from decomposed 
portions of matter running back upon the glass 
when held in a horizontal position during the pro- 
cess of developing. E. Kater. 


Improvement of Collodion for Negatives. — A 
friend who is about to proceed to the Colonies, and 
who is so enthusiastic in the pursuit of photography 
that he is constructing a camera, with a set of 
lenses having seven-inch aperture, whereby he 
will be enabled to take pictures upwards of two 


ciently allowed for. 2ndly. The exciting fluid has 
also been over-strong. If too much of the aceto- 
nitrate be used, a peculiar browning often takes 
place, an appearance too familiar with practisersof 
the Calotype process. The relative quantities re- 
commended at p. 372. may in general be relied 
upon; but occasionally, from some peculiarities 
in the iodized paper, the dilution may be doubled; 
it is also needful that the acetic acid should be 
pure, and not contaminated with sulphuric, which 
is sometimes the case. 3rdly. The pictures have 
evident marks of sufficient care not having been 
used in taking a clean brush. Many operators 
use a new brush each time, but this is an extrava- 
gance to be avoided. If a few brushes are stood 
upright in an egg-cup, or any small vessel, and 
allowed to soak a couple of hours in a weak solu 
tion of cyanide of potassium, and then thoroughly 
soaked and washed in distilled water, they may be 
for a long time rendered as fit for use as a new 
brush. 


[The above reply to a private inquirer has been in- 
serted, as it is believed it may be useful to others whe 


| may have met with any disappointment; but our Cor 


respondent must be reminded that during the late dull 
days, had he not practised with the iodized paper, he 


| would scarcely have succeeded in getting a picture 


feet square, informs me that he finds a very | 


valuable collodion may be formed by macerating 
for some days coarsely-powdered amber in the pre- 
pared iodized collodion. The definite quantity he 
does not state. This he says will be found much 


after a whole day’s exposure. ] 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Late Brasses (Vol. vi., p. 362.).—The brasses to 
which Mr. Joun Miranp refers, in the Gwydir 
Chapel at Llanrwst, are mentioned in the Oxford 
Manual of Brasses (p. xii. note t. and p. xcix.), and 
also in the Rev. C. Rk Manning's List. It appears 
that they are busts, and “are known to be the work 
of Sylvanus Crew and Wm. Vaughan.” The listof 
these brasses given in the above works is as follows: 

“ Mary Mostun, bust in an oval, 1653. 
Sir Owen Wynne ditto 1660. 
Several to the Wynne family 16..” 
W. Srarrow Simpson. 
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The Word “ Capable” in “As You Like It” | 
(Vol. vi, p- 468.).—TI interrupt myself in cor- | 
reeting the proof of one of the last portions of | 
my volume of Notes and Emendations, founded on 
my folio, 1632, to do justice to Mr. Suncer’s sa- | 
gacity in reading palpable for “ capable,” in that | 

of Act III. Scene 5. of As You Like It | 
where Phebe says : 
“ Lean but on a rush, 
The cicatrice and capable impressure, 
Thy palm some moment keeps.” 


The sheet containing the emendation of the old 
correction of the folio, 1632, has been printed off 
several months, wherein I say that “ capable 

not to have been the poet's word; and 
o manuscript-corrector has it ‘ palpable impres- | 
sure’'—an indentation that may be felt.” In fact, 
apen is put through the letters ca, and pal sub- 
stituted in the margin of the folio, 1632, which 
was all that was necessary. 

This coincidence shows that two individuals, 
one living about two hundred years after the 
other, have proposed the same correction: the 
earlier having resort perhaps to some indepen- 
dent authority, and the later being indebted 
merely to his own intelligence and knowledge. 


This concurrence of testimony must be satisfac- | 


tory in a case like the present. 
J. Payne Couirer. 


The Trusty Servant at Winchester (Vol. vi., 

416.).— In one of John Aubrey’s unpublished 
(tens to Antony Wood, in the Ashmolean Li- 
brary at Oxford, from which I was lately making 
some extracts, he speaks of “ The Faithful Servant 
at Winton, done by The Serjeant when he went 
to school there.” As I was not consulting Au- 


brey's Letters with any view to this particular | 


point, and merely made this memorandum en 
passant, I cannot say at this moment with cer- 
tainty to whom he alludes. But, recollecting other 
references to the same “ Serjeant,” I believe the 
person he is speaking of to be the witty and sa- 
tirical Sir John Hoskyns, of whom there is a me- 
moir in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. From 
that memoir it appears that Hoskyns was a Win- 
chester scholar, and was elected to New College, 


1584. Whether Sir John Hoskyns (presuming 


him to be the person meant) was the original 
painter or not, would of course be a point still 
unsettled. But Aubrey's casual mention of the 
circumstance supplies at all events the date of a 
painting far enough back to make it certain that 
the work done, according to the College accounts, 
in 1637 (see Vol. vi., p. 12.), could only be a re- 
painting. The date of Aubrey’s letter is Oct. 27, 
1671. J. E. Jackson. 


Major-General Benjamin Lincoln of the American 
Army (Vol. vi., p. 99.).— Ma. Peacock inquires, 


whether this American revolutionary officer was 
descended from an English family of the same 
name who settled in Lincolnshire as late as 1651 ? 
The probability is that he was not. He was born 
in Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1733. The town 
was originally settled by emigrants from the neigh- 
bourhood of Hingham, county Norfolk: six or 
eight persons named Lincoln became settlers in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, between 1636 and 1642. 
Some of them, it is known, came direct from 
Hingham, Norfolk ; and the presumption is, that 
all of them were from the same neighbourhood 
and were relatives. Among the Lincolns admitted 
freemen of Hingham, Massachussets, between the 
years mentioned, was Thomas Lincoln, a cooper. 
His son, Benjamin, was admitted a freeman in 
1677. This Benjamin was the father of Col. Ben- 
jamin Lincoln, who was the father to Maj.-General 


| Benjamin Lincoln, the subject of this notice. ‘The 


latter died in 1816, full of years and honours. 


| For further particulars, see Farmer's New England 


Genealogical Register, edition 1829, and the New 
England Genealogical Register, a magazine for 
the years 1847—1852. T. Westcorr. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 1852, 


John, Lord Barclay (Vol. v., pp. 275. 309.). — 
Dr. Lake’s Diary has accidentally fallen in my 
way, and I am surprised that J.Y. failed to see 
the explanation of the note which he quotes. 
The diarist says : 

“I administered the sacrament to the Lord John 
Barclay (being not well), and his ladye discoursing 
with Dr. Turner,” &c. 


“Lord John Barclay,” so styled, apparently, for 
the sake of distinction from the Earl of Berkeley, 
| was no doubt John, Lord Berkeley, of Stratton ; 
not, however, the person whom Trro (Vol. v., 
| p- 309.) supposes, but his father, who died in 1678. 
| The remainder of the editor's note relates to Dr. 
| Turner, who was successively Bishop of Rochester 
| and Ely, and it ought to have been printed as a 
separate note. J.C.R. 


Anglican Baptism (Vol. vi., p. 340.). — A con- 
vert from the English Church to Romanism is not 
required to submit to baptism. Where re-baptism 
takes place it is, I believe, given in a hypothetical 
form ; the administrator and the receiver affect- 
ing to suppose that in the previous Anglican 
baptism there may, through the negligence of the 
minister, have been an omission of something 
which the Anglican Church agrees with the Roman 
in regarding as essential. J.C.R. 








Shakspeare Family (Vol. vi., p. 289.). — The 
| Order to which J. F. F. alludes is subsequent to 
| the Restoration, and of record in a repertory of 
| state papers and other documents, relating chiefly 
to the acts of settlement and explanation. These 
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are arranged in volumes, and so preserved in the 
Record Tower of Dublin Castle. ‘That which 
J. F.F. inquires about will be found in Vol. M. 
p- 338. Two centuries before the days of the 
“ Swan of Avon,” we have had our own Shaks- 

are floating on the Bay of Youghal, Thomas 
Shakesper having been in 1376 appointed by King 
Edward supervisor of the shipping of that town, 
and subsequently a receiver of the customs within 
its harbour. Let English genealogists look to 
this! Joun D’Atron. 


Dublin. 


Rhymes on Places (Vol. vi., p. 350.).— In your | 
many rhymes on places I do not remember seeing | 
those on Preston, “ Proud Preston,” as our town is 
often called; a name it no doubt derived from its | 
being the residence of genteel families in days of 
yore before the introduction of the cotton trade, 

aving been, as Dr. Whitaker, historian of Whal- 
ley, says, “the resort of well-born but ill-portioned 
and ill-endowed old maids and widows.” The 
paschal lamb couchant, with the letters “P. P.” 
(Princeps Pacis, Prince of Peace), forms the shield 
of the town’s armorial bearings. ‘The old lines, 
induced perhaps by these initials, are, 





“ Proud Preston, 
Poor people, 
High church, 
And low steeple.” 

The name in the first line yet adheres to us; 
the prefix in the second is no longer applicable ; 
nor is the last line now true, for in 1815 the tower 
of the church, which was then only about the 
height of the nave, was pulled down, and a new 
one of proportionate size erected. PresTONIENsIs. 


“ They who buy a house in Hertfordshire, 
Pay three years’ purchase for the air.” 
England Described, p. 159. : Atkinson, 
Lond. 1788. 
“ Cornwall squab-pie, and Devon whitepot brings, 

And Leicester beans and bacon, fit for kings.” 

Dr. King’s Art of Cookery. Hudibras, vol. i. 
p. 37. note, edit. of 1744. 
R. C. Warve. 


Kidderminster. 


The following are current in Lindsey : 
“ Well is the man 
’Twixt Trent and Witham.” 
“ Northap rise and Grayingham fall, 
Kirton yet shall be greater than all.” 
“ Luddington poor people, 
Built a brick church to a stone steeple.” 
Epwarp Peacock, Jun. 
Aber and Inver (Vol. vi., p. 290.). — The recent 


communication of R. J. A. to the “ N. & Q.” having 
so satisfactorily pointed out the etymology of these 


| 
cupple. 





designations, it but remains for an Irishman to 
say that the prefix of Aber is to be found, thou 
very rarely, in this country. I find it twice in A 
county Tyrone, as at Aber-corne and Aber. 
charagh; and thrice in Donegal, in Aber-mullan 
or Aber-millan, Aber-rocterment and Aber-ned. 
Inver is of yet more frequent occurrence 
here ; we have our Bay of Inver, or, as it is some- 
times spelt, Enver, on the coast of Donegal. The 
mouth of the Boyne, at the east side of Ireland, 
was for centuries prior to the Scottish Plantation, 
called ZJnver-Colpa (for the derivation of which 
name see Hist. of Drogheda, vol. ii. p.2.). In 
very “auld lang syne,” a religious house was es- 
tablished at Znver-Dagan; others at Inver-daoile 
and at Jnver-naile, will be found mentioned in 
Archdall’s Monast. Hib.; and at Inver, near the 
Bay of Larne, in the county Antrim, was another 
church, whose annals, picturesque bearings, and 
cemetery crowded with the memorials of Scottish 
settlers hereabout, I have noted some years since 
in aid of a history of that county, which I vainly 
hoped would be encouraged to the press. 

Joun D’Artoy. 

Dublin, 


Mitigation of Capital Punishment to a Forger 
(Vol. vi., pp. 153. 229.).—Can I assist H. B. C. in 
his inquiries by referring him to the following 
quotation taken from Wade's British History, 
published in London in 1839, p. 714. : 

“ July 22nd, 1814.—Admiral William B—y found 
guilty of forging letters to defraud the revenue. He 
was sentenced to death, which was commuted for 
banishment.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Print of the Head of Christ (Vol. vi., p. 414.).— 
The engraving is by Claude Mellan, a French 
artist, born at Abbeville in 1601. He adopted 
the mode of working by single lines, the shades 
being expressed by the same lines being made 
stronger. The inscription is intelligible by the 
word linea being understood : 

“ Formatur Unicus Una (linea) non alter.” 


The print has been copied more than once. 
There are specimens of this plate in the collection 
of Mellan’s works in the British Museum. 


H. W.D. 


Cross-legged Effigies (Vol. iv., p. 382.).—At 
Tilton-on-the-Hill, in this county, is “ Imago ho- 
minis cum crure super crurem, hic inscriptione, 

Behan Ve Digby gist icy . praies pur lui.” 
Nichols thus notices it : 

“ Under the fourth arch (from the west), which se 
parates the nave from the south aisle, lies a man m 
freestone in complete armour, cross-legged, and at his 
feet a lion, a large shield upon his left arm, on which 
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Nov. 20. 1852.] 
is a large fleur-de-lis, on the sinister chief a half moon, 
dexter chief (the sun) obliterated; on his left side a | 
sword, his left hand holding the seabbard, and his right 
in the act of drawing it. Pl. LXVII. fig.6..... | 
John Digby died about 1296.”— See Nichols’ History | 
of Leicestershire, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 471, 472. 
I have seen this efligy, and it is very finely | 
sculptured. 


Leicester. 


Tuos. L. Waker. | 


Under a semicircular arched recess in the south 
wall of the south aisle of the nave of Melton | 
Mowbray Church, in this county, is an effigy of a | 
knight in complete armour, beautifully executed, 
in the cross-legged attitude. There is no inscrip- 
tion coeval with the sculpture, but on the back 
of the recess is the following memorandum in 
characters of circa 1650: 

«“ This is the Lord 
Hamin Belers 
Brother to the 

Lord Mowbray.” 


And affixed to the back of the recess is an iron 
bracket holding a pointed helmet which has been 
richly gilt. Tuomas L. Warker. 


Leicester. 





Exterior Stoups. — There is one of these at the 
door of the library of Winchester College, for- 
merly a chapel. W. H. G. 


There is an exterior stoup at Oakham Church 
of the fifteenth century: it is of hexagonal form, 
and is in good preservation. J.G. Kyicut. 

Oakham, 


There are exterior stoups at Coggeshall and 
Thetford Churches. The former is on the south 
side, and east of the priest’s door. ‘The latter has 
been discovered during the present restorations ; | 
it is on the north side. ALFRED. 


“ Sheets,” a Kentish Word (Vol. vi., p. 338.).— 
“ Shot, or kinde of hogge, sic dict. quod brevi instar 
germinis quod Anglis idem sonat, crescit; proprié enim 
Shots porcos dicimus qui unicum agunt annum ; qui sunt 
ut lingua vernacula dicimus, well shot up, vel fiat @ 
G. Cochén, I. H. Cochino, @ xot, «ot, voce imitatitia 
grumientis.”— Minshew. 
Ropert J. ALLEN. 


Springs and Wells (Vol. vi., p. 28.).—There is 
one of the “by-way” wells, about which Mr. 
Rawuixson inquires, near the little hamlet of 
Sawr, which is situated about six miles from 
Liandilo Fawr in Carmarthenshire. It is much 
resorted to for the cure of sore eyes. 

So also is the spring known as “ Holy Well,” or 
Cefyn Bryn (a mountain which runs down the 
peninsula of Gower). This last is still supposed 
to be under the especial patronage of the Virgin 





| patriarchal age of 309! 


Mary, and a crooked pin is the offering of every 
visitor to its sacred precincts. It is believed, that 
if this pin be dropped in with fervent faith, all the 
many pins which have ever been thrown into it 
may be seen rising from the bottom to greet the 
new one. Argue the impossibility of the thing, 
and you are told that it is true it never happens 
now, such earnestness of faith being, “alas!” 
extinct. SELEucus, 


Longevity (Vol. vi., pp.62. 231.).—In the church- 
yard of Cheve Prior, Worcestershire, there is a 
record of a venerable worthy who died at the 
It is probably meant for 
39, but the village chiseller thought fit to put the 
30 first, and 9 afterwards. I copy this from the 
Worcester Chronicle for September 4. 

R. C. Warne. 


Kidderminster. 


It appears by the register of the parish church, 
Minshead, near Nantwich, that in the year 1648 
was buried there one Thomas Daunne, of Leigh- 
ton, aged 154, or, as the register expresses it, seven 
score and fourteen. A. 


In the grave-yard at the east end of Battle 
Church, Sussex, is an upright stone — 
“ To the memory of Isaac Ingall, who died April 2, 
1798, aged 120 years.” 
Joun Mixanp. 


Dodo Queries (Vol. vi., pp. 35. 159.).— The 
derivation of this name from the Portuguese 
“Doudo” will not hold water at all, as the word 
has a directly opposite meaning to the idea we 
form of the Dodo as a stupid, foolish bird. Doudo 
means rather mad than foolish, and is commonly 
applied to noisy, rattling, crackbrained persons. 


| To indicate lumpish, idiotic characters, a different 


term is used. J.S. WarpDEN. 


Was Elizabeth fair or dark? (Vol. v., p. 201.).— 
Her hair was of a reddish tinge, which I believe 
is invariably accompanied by a fair complexion. 
She may have discoloured her skin afterwards by 
the use of cosmetics. If Elizabeth's beauty was 
too much flattered in her own time, it has been 
too much depreciated since: her good looks are 
mentioned by writers who were not very favour- 
able to her, and at a time when there was no 
motive for flattery. J. S. Warpen. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

An important contribution to the ethnology of these 
islands is announced for publication by Mr. J. B. Davis 
of Shelton, Staffordshire, and Dr. Thurnam of Devizes, 
who propose, if a sufficient number of subscribers can 
be obtained to prevent pecuniary loss, to issue in a 
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series of Decades of Skulls, Crania Britannica; or De- 
lineations of the Skulls of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the British Islands, and of the Races immediately suc- 
ceeding them; together with Notices of their other Remains. 
The editors believe that they shall be enabled not 
merely to reproduce the most lively and forcible traits 
of the primeval Celtic hunter or warrior, and his 
Roman conqueror, succeeded by Saxon or Angle chief- 
tains and settlers, and, later still, by the Vikings of 
Scandinavia; but also to indicate the peculiarities 
which marked the different tribes and races who bave 
peopled the diversified regions of the British Islands ; 
and thus picturing our varied ancestry, to deduce, at 
the same time, their position in the scale of civilisation 
by the tests of accurate representation and admeasure- 
ment, 

Such of our readers as are interested in the lite- 
rature of Germany will be glad to hear that a new 
paper, something on the plan of our own Atheneum, but 
to be published monthly, is to appear on the Ist of 
January, under the title of Deutsches Atheneum, 

We have received from Messrs. Williams and Nor- 
gate the Prospectus of a splendidly illustrated edition 
of Gothe’s Faust, The publishers —the house of 
Cotta of Stuttgart — announce that they have secured, 
for the purpose of doing justice to this masterpiece of 
the greatest poet of Germany, the talents of an artist, 
Engelbert Seiberg, who has devoted his life to the 
study of it; and the book promises to be one of the 
most splendid ever produced. 

Booxs Recriven.— The Convocations of the Two 
Provinces, their Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Pro- 
ceeding, with a Chapter on their Revival, by George 
Trevor, M. A., Canon of York, and Proctor for the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of York. 
quite sufficient that we should direct the attention of 
our many Readers who take an interest in the great 
question of the Revival of Convocations to this learned 
endeavour on the part of Mr. Canon Trevor to explain 
their existing constitution and functions. — The Moral 
and Historical Works of Lord Bacon, including his 
Essays, Apothegms, Wisdom of the Ancients, New Ata- 
lantis, and Life of Henry the Seventh, with an Introductory 
Dissertation, and Notes Critical, Explanatory, and His- 
torical, by Joseph Devey, M. A., is the new volume of 
Bohn’s Standard Library. 
only just commenced, he has published a second and 
revised Edition of a Book which has been most fa- 
vourably received, namely, An Analysis and Sum- 
mary of Herodotus, with a Synchronistical Table of Prin- 
cipal Events, Tables of Weights, Measures, Money, and 
Distances ; an Outline of the History and Geography : 
and the Dates completed from Gaisford, Baehr, &c. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Execiac Eptstites on THe Catamities or Love ann War; in- 
cluding a Genuine Description of the Tragical Engagements 
between His Majesty's Ships the Serapis and Countess of Scar- 
borough and the Enemy's Squadron under the Command of 
Paul Jones, on the 23rd Sept-mber, 1779, 8vo., 1781 

Costerus, Franciscus 8, J., Meprrarioneés pe Passione Caristt. 
In Latin 5s., or English 10s. Published in Latin at Antwerp 
about 1590, Date in English unknown. 
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In his Philological Library, | 
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| Haywarp's Bartise Muse. 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 1738. 
Cases or Conscience. by Rev. Joun Norman; with an Accouy 
| oOfhim, by Ma. W. Coorgrr. 
| Cuaist’s Commission Orricer: an Ordination Sermon, by Ry, 
J. Norman. 
Curist conressep (written in prison), by Rev. J. Nonmay, 
Sersy's Berrisn Forest Trees. 
Irnetann’s Warwicksaire. Avon. Small size. 1795, 
Tue Foorman’s Dinecrory, by Tuomas Cosnerr. London, 
1825. Simpkin and Co. 
Arcagotocia. Vols. IL, IV., V. 
Curivese Customs. Drawings by W. 
W. Miller, Old Bond Street. 1803. 
Dr. Ricwarp Costn’s Ecciesiz 
TABULAS DIGESTA. 
Tae Book or Evocu Tae Propuer. 
Tuas Book or Jasner. 
=" Memorrs (12mo. in six volumes). Rivington, 
78. 
CumMBerLanp ann WestmoreLannd, History or, by Nicwonsgy 
| and Born. 1777. 
Lerrers or AN Otp StaTesman To A Youno Prince. 
Lerrer To Davin Garatcx, about 1770 to 1773. 
| Essay on Pusiic Worsmip, Patriotism, aNnD Prosects @ 
RerorM. 
A Lrrvrcy 
| Moratrry. 
} All the above by Davin WitiaMs. 
' 


CLavicero’s History or Mexico. Translated by Cullen. 2 yok, 
4to. Lond. 1787. 

Hartenn Miscettany, Vol VI., London, 1745; or the volum 
of any other edition which contains the “ Vocacyon of Joka 
Ball to the Bishoprick of Osserie.” 

Brown's Anecpores or Dogs. 

Brown's ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


| "s* Correspondents sending Lists of Books Wanted are requeste 
| to send their names. 


| %q* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage fret, 


to be sent to Me. Bett, Publisher of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


ALEXANDER. 


London: 


ANGLICAN® Poutren g 


Vol. Il. 


on Untversat Priwciptes or Recon 


Aotices tao Corresponvents. 


All stamped copies of “N. & Q.” sent from te 
Publisher are sent in a wrapper which completely covers them. 
The Publisher, it is obvious, cannot be answerable for the mana 
in which they are posted by any other party. 

The necessity of completing ““ N. & Q.” for press by Wi 
night, in consequence of the Public Funeral of the Duke of Wi 
lington on Thursday, has compelled us to omit several artida 
which would otherwise have appeared, and has prevented ow 
replying to several Correspondents. 

Cara. The line is from Prior's Henry and Emma, wherewe 
| read: 
| “ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


| _E.8. T. 


WItorake will find the meaning of A Barmecide’s Feast by tt 
Serring to the story of the Barber's Sizth Brother in The A 

| Nights. 

| Curronts Iv Oxrorp: — 

| “ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 

| ts from Congreve’s Mourning Bride, Act II. Sc. 1. 

L. G. No. 

| Dracon. Gatrrtn informs us that the picture of Wolfe referrd 
to is the property of a gentleman now absent from home. Our Cat- 

respondent should however remember that West never saw Wolft. 

PassaGes in Bincuam. E. M.'s Note has been forwarded. 

R. C. W. (Kidderminster). Will owr Correspondent oblige 
by forwarding some extracts from the MS. tc which he refers? 

W. T.M. (Hong-Kong). The eminent scholar referred toa 
the late Francis Douce, whose extraordinary library now repos 
tn the Bodleian at Oxford. 

Errata.—P. 410. col. 1. 1.51. for “ Coog Ditch” read “ Crag 
Ditch ;” #bfd. col. 2 1.10. for “ Cotterelis” read “ Cotterells; 
p. 411. col. 2. 1. 15. for “ Gewéle” read “ Gewdlde.” 

Back Nompens oy Nores anp Queries. Full Price wile 
given for clean copies of Nos. 19. 27, 28, 29, 30. 59, @, and 61. 

“ Nores anp Queries” ts published at noon on Friday, so that 
the Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's 


| and deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


i 
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UTTA PERCHA TUBING. 
(Gj Many inquiries having been made as 
te ) durability ~ this tubing, the Gutta 
Sf mnpeny have ie in Growing 
t following letter, poosives rom 

gon Surveyor to the Duke of Bed- 
‘Office of Works, Woburn Park. 

n 10, 1852. 


* Jp answer to your inquiries respecting the 
Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find 
that the water has not affected it in the least, 


| Wressses LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON. 
Founded A.D. 18«. 


Directors. 


it. Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. 

hf see Cabell, Esq. 

T. Se mene Cocks Jun. Eieq. MP. 
G. Heary Drew, 

William Evans, 


‘although it will eat lead through in two years ; | 


we have adopted it largely on account of being 
eheaper than lead, much easicr fixed, anda 
more perfect job. 

“ Yours, &c. 


N.B. The Company y's Illustrated Circulars, 
containing 


the receipt of postage stamps. 


GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 
patie 18. Wharf Road, City Road, Lon- 











AU-DE-VIE. — This Pure 
PALE BR: ed is of a peculiarly 
wholesome charact: -pacseacins all the virtues 
See cold COGN A , without its acidity ; 
and equally well enduring the ordeal of cold 
or hot water. In French bottles with French 
labels, 30s. per dozen. bottles included, or I4s. 
by the imperial gallon. Only the immense 
consumption consequent upon universal ap- 
val could enable us to afford our pure 
1-DE-VIE™ at half the price usually 


largely imported under that denomination 
HENRY BRETT and Co., 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





$vo., price 12s. 


MANUAL OF ECCLESI- 

AaTOaL HISTORY, from the First to 
the Twelfth Century inclusive. By the Rev. 
E.8. FOULKES, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


a main plan of the work has been bor- 
oy a learned, though cer- 

ual not tiene writer of the seventeenth 
century : the matter compiled from spondanus 
and Spanheim, Mosheim and Fleury, Gieseler 
aes, ont others, who have been used 
specified, unless when reference 

ppeared desirable for the benefit of 

ay the rae ¥ 
trusted to them on a point involving contro- 

versy, without examining their authorities. 
The one object that I have had before me has 
been to condense facts, without either garbling 
or omitting any that should be noticed in a 
work like the present, and to give a fair and 
impartial view of the whole state of the case.— 
Preface. 
of no ordinary senator ... He must combine 
the rich faculties of condensation and analysis, 
came in the selection of materiais, and 
mness in the expression of opinions, with 
Sat mat cneatient gift of faith, so especially 
Church historians, which implies 

& love for t the Catholic cause, a reverence for 
its saintly champions, an abhorrence of the 
which have defiled it, and a confi- 

7g that iss ‘truth is great, and will pre- 


And among othe: 

justly be attributed to the author of the work 
us, this last and highest is particularly 

observable. He writes in a spirit of manly 

—_ and is not afraid of facing ‘the horrors 
Uncertainties, which, to use his own 

words, are to be found in Church history.” 

— the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, May, 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, Oxford, and 
377. Strand, London. 


instructions to plumbers for joining | 
tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be forwarded on 


‘ist of Church History has a task | 


er qualifications which mey 


J. Henry Gooihart, Esq. 
T Grissell, Esq 

ames Hunt, Es 

J. Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 


C. HACKER.” | 


ays "sq. 
J. Basley White, E aq. 
Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
a 
W. Whateley, Esq., Q.C. 
L. C. dmone shly Esq. Qc. 
George Drew, Esq. 

Consulting Counsel. — Sir Wm. P. Wood, M.P. 
Physician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Bankers. — Messrs. Cocks. Biddulph, and Co., 
Charing Cross. 


VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 


POLICIES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given upon 


PHOTOGRAPHY. — 


| beautiful results it produces. MES 





The 
AMMONIO-IODIDE OF SILVER in 
Collodion, prepared by MES-=RS. DELA- 
TOUCHE & CO.. Photographists and Opera- 
tive Chemists, 147. Oxford Street, is now in 
extensive use; and for taking Portraits, or 
Views on Glass, cannot be surpassed in the 
RS. DE- 
LA TOUCHE supply Auparetne wi with the most 
recent Improvements CHEMICALS, 
PREPARED PAPERS, and every Article 
connected with Photography on Paper or 
Glass. Paintings, Engravings. and Works of 
Art copied at — eee Charges. Instruction 
given im the Ar 





P HOTOGRAPHIC POR- 

TRAITS and VIEWS by the Collodion 
and Waxed Paper l’rocess Apparatus, Ma~ 
terials, and Pure Chemical Preparati n for the 
above processes, Superior LIodized Collodion, 
known by the name of Collodio-iodide or Xylo- 
iodide of Silver, 9d. peroz. Pyro-gallic Acid, 
4s. perdrachm. Acetic Acid, suited for Collodion 
Pictures, 8d. peroz. Crystallizable and per- 
fectly pure, on which the success of the Calo- 
typ’st so much depends, Is. per oz. Canson 

rére's Negative Paper, 3s.; Positive do., 4s. 6d.; 
La Croix, 3s.; Turner, 3s. Whatman's Nega- 
tive and Positive, 3s. per quire. Iodized Waxed 
Paper, 10s. 6d. per quire. Sensitive Paper 
ready for the Camera, and warranted to keep 
from fourteen to twenty days, with directions 


| for use, 119, 9s. per doz. ; Iodized, only és. per 


application to suspend the payment at interest, | 


according to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 
Sage oy of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
100/., with a Share in three-fourths of the 
| Profits :— 
#2 s. d.| Age 
-~ll4 32 - - ° 
-118 8} 37- - 
-2 45 42- - -3 8 2 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.A.5., 
Actuary. 


2 «. d. 
2 8 
-~218 6 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d., Second Bitticn. 
with material additions, INDUSTRIAL 
VESTMENT and EMIGRATION ; hey a 
TREATISE on BENEFIT BUILDING SO- 
CIETIES, and on the General Principles of 
Land Investment. exemplified in the Cases of 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 
&ac. With a Mathematica! Appendix on Com- 

yund Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
met Street, London. 





Foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


HE CALENDAR OF THE | 

ANGLICAN CHURCH; illustrated 

with Brief Accounts of the Saints who have 

Churches dedicated in their Names, or whose 
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land ; also the Early Christian and Mediaeval 
Symbols, and an Index of Emblems. 


Yet I believe I have never once | 


“It is perhaps hardly necessary to observe, 
that this work is of an Archwological, and not 
a Theolocical character. The Editor has not 
considered it his business to examine into the 
truth or falsehood of the legends of which he 
narrates the substance ; he gives them merely 

as legends, and, in general, so much of them 
cake as is necessary to explain why particular 
emblems were used witha particular Saint, or 
| why Churches in a given aed are named 
after this or that Saint.’’— Preface 


“ The latter part of the book, on the early 
Christian and medizval symbols, and on eccle- 
| siastical emblems, is of great historical and 
architectural value. A copious Index of em- 
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the volume with its numerous illustrations. 
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English Archeology, especially in the depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical iconography.’ 
Gazette. 
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low of Trinity College, Oxford. 


“ Pleasant meadows, happy peasants, all holy 
monks, all holy priests, holy every body. Such 
charity and such unity, when every man was 

a Catholic. I once believed in this Utopia my- 
self, but when tested by stern facts, it ‘all melts 

away like dream.” — 4. Welby Pugin. 


“ The revelations made by such writers as 
Mr. Meyrick in Spain and Mr. Gladstone in 
Italy, have at least vir dicated for the Church 
of Envland a providential and morally defined 
position, mission, and purpose in the Catholic 
Church.” — Morning Chronicle. 


“ Two valuable works . . . to the truthful- 
ness of which we are glad to add our own testi- 
one, and the most important, is Mr. 
Meyrick’s * Practical Working of the Church 
This is the expe rience — and it is 
the experience «f every Spanish traveller—of a 
thoughtful person, as to the lamentable results 
of unchecked Romanism. Here is the solid 
substantial fact. Spain is divided between 
ultra-infidelity and what is so closely akin to 
actual idolatry, that it can only be controver- 
sially. not practically. distinguished from it: 
and over all hangs a lurid cloud of systematic 
immorality, simply frightful to contemplate. 

e can offer a direct, end even personal, testi- 
mony to all that Mr. Meyrick Res to say. 
Christian Remembrancer. 


“I wish to recommend it strongly.” —T7. X. 
Arnold's Theological Critic. 

“ Many passing travellers have thrown more 
or less light upon the state of Romanism 
and Christianity in Spain, according to their 
obje ets and opportunit ut we suspect these 

* workings’ are the fulle the most natural, 
= the most trustworthy. of anything that 

bas appeared upon the subject since the time 
of Blanco White's Confessions." — Spectator. 


“This honest exposition of the practical 
working of Romanism in Spee, of its every- 
day eff ets, not its canons and theories, deserves 
the careful study of all, who, unable to test the 
question sbroad, are dazzled by the distant 
mirage with which the Vatican mocks many a 
yearning soul thet thirsts after water- 
pure and full.” — Literary Gazette. 
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